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PRE3'ACE 

This  report  evalixates  the  consumption  of  lamb  in  relation  to  promotional  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  American  Sheep  Producers'  Council^  Inc.,  in  Sacramento,  Calif.  'The  research  vas  conducted 
by  the  Market  Development  Branch  of  the  Marketing  Research  Division,  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service. 

The  study  marks  the  first  full-scale  attempt  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  an  advertising  and  promotional  campaign  as  part  of  a  broad  pro- 
gram to  provide  information  helpful  in  expanding  markets  for  farm  products  in  general.  The 
methods  followed  represent  one  of  several  possible  approaches  to  the  problem.  In  additional 
studies  to  be  undertaken  on  lamb  and  other  agricultural  products  different  approaches  may  be 
explored . 

Part  I  of  this  report,  The  Retail  Store  Analysis,  was  under  the  direction  of  George  H. 
Goldsborough .  Hugh  M.  Smith  was  the  project  director. 

Part  II,  The  Consumer  Surveys,  was  under  the  direction  of  Trienah  Meyers.  Daniel  B.  Levine 
was  the  project  director. 

The  study  was  conducted  under  the  general  direction  of  Robert  M.  Walsh,  Chief  of  the  Market 
Development  Branch. 
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RESULTS  OF  A  PROMOTIONAL  CAMPAIGN  FOR  LAMB 
CALIF. 


By  V.  Davis  Grubbs,  Wendell  E.  Clement ;,  and  J.  Scott  Hunter, 
Market  Development  Branch 


SUMMARY 

The  American  Sheep  Producers '  Council  sponsored  an  intensive  lamb 
promotional  campaign  in  Sacramento,  Calif.,  in  the  spring  of  I956.  The  pro- 
gram included  advertising  by  newspapers,  radio,  and  television,  and  in-store 
promotion.  To  assist  the  industry  in  evaluating  the  effects  of  this  promo- 
tional effort,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  conducted  retail  store  audits 
before,  during,  and  immediately  after  this  campaign.  Market  surveys  also  were 
used  to  obtain  information  directly  from  consumers,  to  be  used  in  determining 
the  effect  of  the  promotion.  This  report  is  based  on  the  results  of  the  two 
phases  of  study. 

A  direct  comparison  of  sales  shown  by  the  three  audits,  with  respect  to 
the  effect  of  advertising,  would  be  relatively  simple  if  other  factors  affect- 
ing sales,  such  as  prices,  display  practices,  and  availability,  had  remained 
about  the  same  for  each  audit.  However,  control  of  these  variables  is  not 
practicable  under  normal  marketing  conditions.  Therefore,  allowances  must  be 
made  for  changes  in  these  factors.  For  lamb,  the  allowance  for  price  change 
is  especially  important,  since  demand  studies  have  shown  that  consumers  are 
highly  sensitive,  in  terms  of  purchases,  to  changes  in  the  price  of  lamb. 
That  is,  any  change  in  the  price  of  lamb  usually  brings  about  a  significant 
change  in  the  quantity  purchased. 

The  composite  retail  price  of  lamb  increased  by  I5  percent  from  the  first 
to  the  second  audits.  1/  However,  the  percentage  increase  was  not  the  same  for 
all  cuts .  Retailers  increased  the  prices  of  the  more  popular  lamb  cuts  while 
maintaining  about  the  same  prices  for  the  lesser  Imown  cuts  during  the  promo- 
tional period.  In  the  post-promotional  period,  retail  prices  of  some,  but  not 
all,  of  the  lesser  known  cuts  v?ere  increased. 

The  short  supply  of  lamb  during  the  promotional  period  was  accompanied 
by:   (a)  Substantially  increased  prices  for  this  product,  (b)  reduced  availa- 
bility of  cuts  offered  consumers  at  retail,  and  (c)  smaller  retail  display 
area  allocated  to  lamb.  These  are  interrelated  factors.  The  price  of  closely 
competing  red  meats  showed  relatively  little  change  from  the  pre -promotional 
to  the  promotional  period  for  lamb. 

Prior  studies  have  shovm  that  the  demand  for  lamb  is  highly  elastic  ^fith 
respect  to  price  change.  The  retail  audit  data  show  that  sales  in  physical 
quantities  and  dollars  declined  less  than  would  be  expected  with  the  rise  in 
price  that  occurred,  if  a  demand  elasticity  of  -2.0  (as  given  by  Fox)  2/  is 

1/  Prices  for  each  cut  of  lamb  were  weighted  by  taking  into  consideration 
its  proportion  of  the  total  carcass,  based  upon  retail  cutting  tests. 

2/  Fox,  Karl  A.  The  Analysis  of  Demand  for  Farm  Products.  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.  Tech.  Bui.   IO8I,  I953,  90  pp. 
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accepted  as  valid  for  the  Sacramento  market.  Also,  the  hotisehold  consumer 
survey  following  the  promotional  period  shovs  that  declines  in  "any  use"  and 
in  "frequency  of  use"  of  lamb  among  householders  interviewed  were  centered 
almost  entirely  among  consumers  who  were  imaware  of  the  promotional  activities . 
Q?his  group  comprised  about  half  the  population  of  the  market  area. 

The  retail  store  analysis  suggests  an  interconnection  between  display 
space,  point-of-sale  advertising,  and  overall  promotion.  It  appears  that 
these  factors  are  so  interrelated  that  adequate  display  space  and  point-of-sale 
advertising  must  accoiirpany  the  general  promotional  campaign  for  the  promotional 
effort  to  be  most  successful. 

The  promotional  program  might  well  have  been  more  successful  if:   (a)  It 
had  reached  more  people  through  greater  intensity  or  longer  duration,  or  both; 
and  (b)  more  effort  had  been  given  to  dealer-seinrice  assistance  in  setting  up 
in-store  displays  and  in  utilizing  the  distributed  point-of-sale  materials. 
This  latter  point  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  only  a  10  percent  increase 
was  observed  in  the  number  of  stores  utilizing  point-of-sale  materials  for 
lamb  during  the  promotional  period,  and  that  a  larger  number  of  stores  used 
in-store  promotional  material  for  competing  red  meats  than  for  lamb. 

In  the  consumer  survey  phase  of  the  study,  it  was  revealed  that  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  householders  in  the  Sacramento  area  had  served  lamb  at  least 
once  in  the  course  of  the  year  preceding  the  interviews .  Among  all  homemakers 
approximately  a  fourth  had  served  lamb  weelcly,  or  more  often. 

Lamb  has  three  characteristics  which  are  outstanding  in  its  appeal  to 
users .  Seven  in  10  liked  it  because  of  its  flavor;  k   in  10  mentioned  its 
beneficial  effect  on  health;  and  3  in  10  mentioned  its  tenderness.  About 
1  in  h,   however,  expressed  some  dislike  of  the  flavor;  1  in  5  said  the  pilce 
was  too  high,  and  a  similar  proportion  felt  that  lamb  was  too  fat  and  greasy. 

As  reasons  for  not  using  lamb,  about  k   nonusers  in  10  said  they  considered 
the  flavor  impleasant,  2  in  10  referred  to  the  odor  as  disagreeable,  and 
another  2  in  10  reported  that  some  other  member  of  the  family  objected  to 
eating  lamb. 

Chops  are  by  far  the  most  popular  lamb  cut;  about  half  said  they  like 
this  cut  best  compared  to  about  one-third  who  preferred  leg  of  lamb.  Only 
negligible  proportions  mentioned  a  preference  for  any  other  cut.  Frequent 
lamb  users,  however,  use  a  relatively  wide  variety  of  cuts,  while  infrequent 
users  tend  to  limit  their  use  to  chops  or  leg. 
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USTRODUCTION 

BackgrouDcL 

The  National  Wool  Act  of  195i<-  was  enacted  to  encoiirage  the  production  of 
shorn  wool  through  an  incentive  price  program.  The  act  also  provides,  subject 
to  two-thirds  approval  hy  wool  growers,  that  a  portion  of  incentive  payments 
to  growers  may  be  set  aside  to  establish  an  adveirbising  and  sales -promotion 
program  aimed  at  increasing  the  market  for  lamb  and  wool  products. 

The  American  Sheep  Producers'  Council,  Inc.,  composed  of  representatives 
of.  sheep,  lamb,  and  wool  growers,  through  arrangements  with  private  agencies, 
undertook  an  advertising  and  promotional  program  for  lamb  and  mutton  in 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  during  the  spring  of  1956*  An  intensive  promotional 
program  was  started  April  23,  and  carried  through  June  9,  195^,  with  some 
advertising  continiiing  to  June  27.  The  media  utilized  in  the  advertising 
program  included  newspapers,  radio,  and  television.  Dealer  service  represen- 
tatives contacted  major  outlets  in  the  market,  encouraging  trade  participation 
in  in-store  promotional  programs  for  lamb.  The  private  advertising  agency 
sought  the  assistance  of  food  editors  in  disseminating  information  on  lamb 
during  the  period  of  intensive  promotion. 

The  volume  of  commercial  advertising  of  lamb  was  measured  by  the  number 
of  lines  in  newspapers  and  by  the  nxjmber  of  1-minute  announcements  by  radio 
and  television  stations  (table  l) . 
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-VoluiQe  of  sijecial  advertising  for  lamb  in  Sacramento,   Calif.,   by  types  of  media, 

spring  1956 


Extent  of  advertising 


Period 


Newspaper. . . 

Radio: 

Station  A. 

Station  B. 

Station  C. 

Television: 
Station  A. 

Station  B. 


9,000  lines 


85  one -minute 
announcements 

70  one -minute 
announcements 

70  one -minute 
announcements 


35  one -minute 
announcements 

35  one -minute 
announcements 


April  25 -June  27 

April  25 -June  9 
April  25 -June  8 
April  25 -June  8 

April  23-June  8 
April  2ij-Jxme  8 


The  Market  Situation 

Before  disciissing  the  results  obtained  from  the  audit  ajid  survey  studies, 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  supply-demand  sitxxation  for  lamb  in  Sacramento 
at  the  time  of  the  study.  The  preferred  sitiiation,,  in  research  of  this  nature, 
is  one  that  is  relatively  stable  during  the  periods  before  and  during  the 
promotion,  comparable  to  conditions  in  laboratory  ejcperimentation.  In  that 
sitiiation,  the  only  significant  variables  vo\ild  be  those  of  the  experiment 
itself.  Inherent  in  such  stability  is  the  idea  of  a  supply  of  lamb  large 
enough  to  satisfy  the  expected  or  usual  level  of  consumer  demand  and  to  pre- 
vent excessive  fluct\iations  or  short-run  changes  in  retail  prices.  The  same 
conditions  should  also  be  true,  insofar  as  possible,  for  those  products  which 
compete  (in  this  case,  other  meat  products)  with  the  one  under  study. 

The  market,  however,  is  constantly  fluctuating.  Some  important  market 
chsLnges  occur  ■vri.thin  relatively  short  periods  of  time. 

The  period  chosen  for  the  lamb  promotion  was  timed  to  coincide  with  the 
marketing  of  spring  lambs.  However,  in  the  195^  spring  season,  supplies  of 
lamb  were  iinusually  short,  causing  a  15  percent  increase  in  retail  pii.ce  frcm 
the  period  before  promotion  to  the  promotional  period  in  Sacramento.  During 
this  same  period,  prices  also  inci^ased  nationally. 

PART  I. --THE  RETAIL  STORE  AMDTSIS  3/ 
SCOPE  OF  RETAIL  STORE  STUDY 
The  study  in  the  retail  stores  was  designed  to  do  three  things: 

1.  To  audit  the  sales  of  lamb  at  the  retail  store  level  to  provide  a 
comparison  of  sales  for  three  periods --before  promotion,  during  promotion,  and 
after  promotion. 

2.  To  detennine  the  extent  to  which  retailers  take  advantage  of  the 
overall  promotional  campaign  by  tying  in  with  in-store  promotional  techniques, 

3.  To  obtain  information  on  merchandising  practices  for  lamb. 


PROCEDURE 

To  obtain  information  on  sales  of  and  merchandising  practices  for  lamb 
and  mutton,  data  were  collected  by  the  audit  technique  from  a  probability 

3/  Pairt  I  of  this  study  was  conducted  by  V.  Davis  Grubbs  and  Wendell  E. 
Clement,  marketing  specialists,  under  the  general  supervision  of  Hugh  M.  Smithy 
Merchandising  Methods  Section. 
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sanrple  of  57  retail  food  stores  in  the  Sacramento  market,  hj  Three  audits  vere 
made,  each  covering  a  2-week  period:  March  5  through  21,  195^,  before  the 
intensive  promotional  program;  May  ih   through  31^  during  the  height  of  the 
promotional  program;  and  June  l8  through  July  5>  eifter  the  intensive  promotional 
activities  had  ceased.  During  each  audit  period,  data  were  collected  from  each 
sample  store  on  lamh  sales  voliome,  price,  display  space,  and  extent  of  in-store 
advertising.  5/  Also  during  each  audit,  display  spaces  allocated  to  competing 
meats,  poxiltry,  and  fish  were  recorded.  In  addition,  price  information  was 
collected  on  competing  products.  Two  visits  were  made  to  each  sample  store 
diiring  each  week  of  an  audit,  to  collect  data  on  shifts  that  might  occur  in 
pricing  and  display  practices  between  the  first  and  last  parts  of  the  week. 

FIHDINGS 

Quantity  of  Sales 

In  this  phase  of  the  study,  emphasis  was  directed  at  evaluating  the 
change  brought  about  in  sales  as  a  result  of  a  given  degree  of  advertising  and 
promotion.  6/  Changes  in  price,  availability,  and  display  space  allocated  to 
lamb  and  competing  products,  from  one  audit  period  to  another,  make  it  some- 
what difficult  to  isolate  the  effect  of  a  single  factor,  such  as  advertising. 
The  effects  of  changes  in  price,  however,  can  be  analyzed  separately  by  imown 
techniques.  Also,  allowance  can  be  made  for  changes  in  display  space,  on  the 
basis  of  previous  studies  and  of  an  analysis  of  variation  in  sales  in  relation 
to  space  allocations  in  stores  in  this  study  during  the  pre -promotional  period. 
The  residual  effects,  if  any,  may  be  attributed  to  "other  factors,"  including 
the  combined  influences  of  advertising  and  all  other  promotional  activities. 

The  composite  retail  price  of  lamb  was  15  percent  higher  in  the  second 
audit  than  in  the  first  when  there  was  no  intensified  promotional  program 
(fig.  1  and  table  2). 

In  contrast  to  the  substantial  increase  in  the  price  of  lamb,  prices  of 
beef  and  pork  showed  relatively  small  changes  between  audit  pei*iods,  increas- 
ing by  h   percent  and  6  percent,  respectively  (fig.  l) .  This  means  that  the 


hj   The  audit  technique  consists  of  first  taking  an  opening  inventory  of 
the  product  being  studied  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.  At  the  end  of  the 
sales  period,  which,  in  this  case,  was  2  weeks,  the  enumerator  returned  to  the 
retail  outlet  to  record  receipts  of  the  product  into  the  store  over  the 
period  and  to  take  a  closing  inventory.  Sales  were  then  computed  by  means  of 
the  standard  formula:   Opening  inventories  plus  receipts  minus  closing 
inventories  equal  sales . 

5/  Subsequent  references  to  lamb  in  this  report  may  include  small 
quantities  of  mutton. 

6/  A  note  on  economic  considerations  involved  in  advertising  appears  in 
Appendix  A. 
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Compared  With  Pre-Promotion 

COMPOSITE  RETAIL  MEAT  PRICES 
DURING  AND  AFTER  PROMOTION 

57  Retail  Stores,   Sacramento,    Calif.,   1956 

%  OF  PRE-PROMOTION 
LAMB 
PORK 


100 


PRE-PROMOTION         DURING  PROMOTION     POST-PROMOTION 
March  5-21  May  14-31  June  18-July  5 


S.   DEPARTMENT   OF    AGRICULTURE 


lEG.  4380-57(7)      AGRICULTURAL    MARKETING    SERVICE 


Figiire  1 

Tatle  2.— Retail  composite  meat  prices  per  pound  before,  during,  and  after  promotion,  57  retail 
food  stores,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  I956 


Type  of  meat 

Retail 

composite  price 

Before  promotion 

:    During  promotion    : 

After  promotion 

Cents 
59 
52 
52 

Cents 
68 

55 

Cents 
68 

Beef 

55 

Pork 

55 
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price  of  lamb  during  the  second  audit,  or  during  the  time  the  promotion  vas 
under  way,  increased  about  k   times  as  much  as  the  increase  for  beef,  and  2-g- 
times  as  much  as  that  for  pork.  Price  changes  of  this  magnitude  apparently 
brought  about  resistance  by  retailers  to  handling  lamb  and  a  shift  by  regular 
users  of  lamb  to  other  meats.  This  shift  is  reflected  in  data  obtained  on 
the  quantities  carried  by  retailers  and  on  purchases  made  by  consumers  during 
the  second  audit  period. 

Another  factor  affecting  sales — the  proportion  of  total  meat  display  space 
allotted  to  lamb — also  changed  between  audit  periods.  A  decrease  of  6  percent 
took  place  between  the  first  and  second  audits,  and  a  decrease  of  U  percent 
between  the  first  and  third  audits.  It  has  been  shown  in  other  studies  that 
a  change  in  display  space  within  given  limits  affects  the  sales  of  products.  7/ 

Technical  studies  have  been  made  in  which  the  elasticity  of  demand  was 
established  for  lamb,  based  on  monthly  and  annioal  national  data.  8/  Demand 
studies,  using  time  series  analysis  for  lamb,  indicated  that  a  1-percent  in- 
crease in  price  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  piirchased  of  2  to  ^ 
percent.  9/  For  purposes  of  analysis,  these  measures  of  elasticity  were  used 
in  this  study  as  a  benchmark  in  estimating  the  reduction  in  sales  resulting 
from  price  increases  such  as  those  that  occurred  from  the  first  to  the  second 
audit.  It  is  recognized  that  there  is  some  hazard  in  imputing  to  a  local 
market  an  elasticity  of  demand  based  on  national  data.  Sacramento,  however, 
appears  to  be  fairly  typical  of  the  principal  lamb-consuming  sections  of  the 
country,  upon  which  the  national  estimates  essentially  are  based.  California 
alone  accounts  for  over  one-fifth  of  the  total  lamb  consumption  in  the 
United  States.  10/ 


7/  Paiili,  Hans,  "Better  Utilization  of  Selling  Space  in  Food  Stores," 
MRR  30,  USDA. 

8/  Elasticity  of  demand  may  be  defined  as  the  proportionate  change  in  pur- 
chases resulting  from  a  change,  in  price;  that  is,  a  given  percentage  change  in 
price  results  in  a  certain  percentage  change  in  the  qixantity  of  a  product 
purchased . 

9/  Ezekiel,  Mordecai,  "A  Statistical  Examination  of  Factors  Relating  to 
Lamb  Prices,"  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  Vol.  XXXV,  Feb. -Dec.  I927,  Univ. 
or  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  111.,  pp.  2^4-1-2^2.  Fox,  Karl  A.,  "The  Analyses  of 
Demand  for  Farm  Products,"  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Tech.  Bui.  I08I,  1953,  90  pp.  The 
estimate  of  a  demand  elasticity  of  -2.0  (the  inverse  of  coefficient  of  price 
flexibility  of  -O.5)  "was  derived  from  a  logarithmic  analysis  by  Fox,  with  no 
special  emphasis  directed  to  such  extreme  values  as  were  encoimtered  here.  Con- 
sequently, this  measure  might  tend  to  imderstate  the  true  effect  of  the  price 
change  in  this  particular  study.  Moreover,  the  impact  of  a  substantial  price 
change  for  one  commodity,  when  similar  commodities  remain  about  the  same,  might 
be  much  greater  Initially  than  over  a  period  of  time.  Based  on  these  considera- 
tions, the  higher  estimate  of  -k.O   obtained  by  Ezekiel  might  be  more  applicable, 
particularly  since  the  analysis  on  which  it  was  based  took  special  cognizance  of 
consumer  reaction  when  prices  were  high. 

10/  "Distribution  of  Lamb  and  Mutton  for  Consumption  in  the  United  States," 
USDA,  AIvIS-93,  1956. 


Taking  into  consideration  changes  in  the  price  of  lamb  and  in  the  size  of 
display  between  the  periods  before  promotion  and  dxxring  promotion,   an  estimate 
was  nade  of  the  change  in  sales  that  would  be  expected  when  these  two  elements 
were  accounted  for  in  the  analysis.     An  index  of  estimated  sales  was  developed, 
based  on  the  reduced  display  space  and  increase  in  price  for  lamb,   and  charted 
against  actual  sales  occurring  dviring  the  different  audit  periods   (table  3  and 
fig.   2).     The  upper  limit  of  the  estimate  represents  the  maximum  sales  that 
woxild  have  been  expected  without  advertising  and  the  lower  limit  represents 
the  minimum  sales  expected  without  advertising  (fig.  2).     Promotional  activities 
tended  to  maintain  the  level  of  sales  above  that  which  would  have  been  expected 
without  such  stimuli .     The  difference  between  the  estimated  and  actual  sales 
during  the  promotional  period  was  significant  at  the  5-pe2rcent  confidence  level. 
In  other  words,   the  probability  is  only  1  in  20  that  the  observed  differences 
in  sales  were  the  result  of  chance  variations.     Assuming  that  the  elasticity 
for  the  Sacramento  market  lies  between  the  coefficients  of  -2  and  -h  derived 
from  demand  studies,   it  appears  reasonable  to  conclude  that  without  the  promo- 
tional campaign,   sales  might  have  been  materially  lower  than  they  actually 


Table  3. — Conposite  retail  pric 


and  actual-  and 


Composite 

retail  price 

per  pound 

Average  sales  per  store 

Periods 

Actual 

Sstinated   (without  advertising)   1/ 

Demand  elasticity  based  on— 

cents 

59 
68 

68 

Pounds 

372 
295 

290 

Fox's  coefficient  of  -2        ;   Ezekiel's  coefficient  of  -h 

Pounds                                                Founds 

257                                             188 

2ks                                  nk 

1/  As  Marshall  has  shovn,  the  general  equation  to  demand  curves  of  constant  elasticity  is  qp  =  k;   vhere  q  =  quantity,  p  =  price, 
n  =  niasurenient  of  elasticity  and  k  ;  a  constant  (Alfred  Marshall,  Principles  of  Economics,  HacKlllan  and  Company,  Limited,  London,  England,  1947, 
p.  8llf).  Ibe   linear  fonn  of  the  above  equation  in  logarithmic  terms  is  log  q  7^  n  log  p  =  log  k.  By  knowing  the  quantity  sold  during  the  first 
audit,  at  the  existing  price  level,  and  utilizing  the  coefficients  of  elasticity  derived  by  Fox  and  Ezekiel,  estimates  can  be  made  of  the  quantity 
of  sales  that  would  be  expected  during  the  promotional  period  at  the  new  price  level.  This  formula  assximes  that  other  factors  affecting  sales 
remain  constant.  However,  factors  such  as  display  space  and  availability  did  not  remain  constant  during  the  two  periods.  Bierefore,  similar 
estimates  were  made  for  the  effect  of  the  change  in  display  space  that  occurred  between  the  two  periods,  while  no  allowances  were  made  for  changes 
In  availability  of  laab  in  retail  stores  because  of  its  interassociation  with  other  variables.  Ihe  results  obtained  from  this  procedure  should 
not  be  interpreted  as  being  precise  but  only  as  approximations  of  the  effect  on  sales  of  changes  in  price  and  display  space. 


Log  372  -/■  2  log  59  z  log  k 
Log  k  ;  6.1123 


Los  <l-/-2  log  p  ;  6.1123 

Log  q  =  2.Wt75 
q  r  280 
Thus,   the  estimated  average  sales  per  store  using  Fox's  elasticity  of  2  during  the  prcsnotional  period,    as  a  result  of  the  price  change  alone  Is 
280  lbs.,   or  a  decrease  of  92  lbs.  per  store.      Similar  estimates  were  made  using  the  elasticity  of  h  derived  by  Ezekiel. 

in  display  space  was  computed  in  a  similar  fashion.     Because  of  the  positive  relationship  between  display 


Where  q  =  quantity,  d  =  proportion  of  meat  display  space  allocated 
Ihe  linear  form  of  this  equation  in  logarithmic  terms  is  log  q  -  n  log  d 
this  coefficient  may  be  found  in  footnote  13,  page  18. 


b,    n  =  elasticity  with  respect  to  display  space  and  k 
Ihe  elasticity  used  for  display  space  was  0.9.     3ie  derivations  of 


ahe  expected  sales  as  a  result  of  the  decrease  in  display  space  alone  were  found  to  be  31*9  lbs. 
the  above  formula.     Tbus,   when  the  effect  on  sales  of  the  changes  in  price  and  display  space  < 
period  was  257  Its.  per  store. 
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Compared  With  Pre-Promotion 

LAMB  SALES  DURING  AND  AFTER  PROMOTION 

57  Retail  Food  Stores,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  1956 

%  OF  PRE-PROMOTION 


100 


80 


60 


40 


With  promotion 

/ 


Maximum 


Minimum 


20 

PRE-PROMOTION  DURING  PROMOTION  POST-PROMOTION 

(March  5-21)  (May  14-31)  (June  18-July  5) 

*  ADJUSTED  FOR  INCREASE  IN  PRICES  AND  DECREASES  IN  DISPLAY  AREA. 


U.S.   DEPARTMENT   OF    AGRICULTURE 


NEC.  4381-57(7)      AGRICULTURAL     MARKETING    SERVICE 


Figure  2 

It  might  appear  that  another  approach  for  evaluating  the  effects  of  the 
promotional  campaign  would  be  to  compare  changes  in  price  and  consumption  in 
the  Sacramento  market  with  changes  in  price  and  consumption  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  during  the  same  period.  Unfortunately,  conrparahle  price  and 
consumption  information  for  the  United  States  was  not  available.  For  some 
purposes,  a  U.  S.  average  composite  price  has  been  developed  by  multiplying 
the  ratio  of  the  New  York  composite  retail  price  over  the  New  York  leg-of-lamb 
price  by  the  U.  S.  average  retail  price  for  leg  of  lamb  as  reported  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  This  method  of  estimating  U.  S.  retail  composite 
price  is  unsatisfactory  in  studying  the  effect  of  price  changes  on  changes  in 
consumption.  The  estimated  U.  S.  composite  retail  price  for  any  given  period 
depends  greatly  upon  the  New  York  ratio  by  which  the  U.  S.  average  retail 
price  for  leg  of  lamb  is  multiplied.  Evidence  indicates  that  this  ratio 
differs  considerably  between  and  within  regions . 

Table  k   shows  2  series  of  estimated  U.  S.  retail  composite  prices  for 
lamb  during  2  periods.  For  each  period,  the  New  York  ratio  and  the  ratio 
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Table  14^.— Estimated  U.  S.  composite  retail  price  of  lamb,  connnercial  slau^ter,  and  percentage 

change  for  selected  periods,  1956 


Mon-tii 

Estimated  U.   S.   retail 
composite  price 

Percentage  change  in 
U.   S.  price 

Civilian 
consimqption 

Percentage 

Ba^ed  on        : 

Nev  Yoit        : 

ratio          : 

Based  on 

Sacramento 

ratio 

Based  on 

New  Yoric 

ratio 

Based  on 

Sacramento 

ratio 

change 

cents 
58.1. 
69.9 

cents 
54.5 
60.2 

Percent 
Base 
19.7 

Percent 
Base 
10.1 

Mil.   lb. 
65 
5h 

Percent 

Mav 

17.0 

Table  5- — Average  retail  price  per  poimd  of  leg  of  lamb  in  10  cities  and  U.  S.  for  selected 
months,  and  percentage  changes  from  March,  I956 


Cities 

Leg-of-lamb  prices  1/ 

Percentage  increase 
from  March 

March 

:        May        : 

June 

May             ; 

June 

Cents 

cents 

Cents 

Percent 

Percent 

Sacramento  2/ . . . 

68.5 

80.5 

78.5 

17.5 

14.6 

San  Francisco... 

68.3 

78.4 

79A 

14.8 

16.3 

Los  Angeles 

66.2 

71.7 

72.8 

8.3 

10.0 

New  York 

59.2 

66.8 

71.1 

12.8 

20.1 

Boston 

63.1 

72.9 

77.8 

15.5 

23.3 

Philadelphia 

63.6 

72.6 

76.7 

14.2 

20.6 

Chicago 

59.5 

70.7 

Ih.l 

18.8 

25.5 

Detroit 

Gl.k 

7i^.5 

79.5 

10.5 

18.0 

Cleveland 

69.0 

73.8 

78.5 

7.0 

13.8 

Cincinnati 

78.1 

84.8 

88.0 

8.6 

12.7 

U.S.   average  3/. 

63.8 

71.3 

74.7 

11.8 

17.1 

1/  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  BLS,  Retail  Food  Prices  by  Cities,  March,  May,  and  June  1956. 

2/  Test  city. 

3/  Based  on  44  cities  including  those  shown. 
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derived  from  this  study  were  used  to  compute  the  U.  S.  retail  composite  price. 
On  the  basis  of  the  New  York  ratio,  a  U.  S.  price  change  of  20  percent  is 
shown  between  March  and  May,  while,  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  derived  from 
the  Sacramento  market,  the  change  was  10  percent.  Thus  it  is  apparent  that 
changes  in  the  U.  S.  conrposite  price  cannot  be  readily  compared  with  changes 
in  the  composite  price  in  the  test  city.  A  comparison  of  consunrption  between 
the  two  markets  also  is  difficult  because  commercial  slaughter  figures  must  be 
used  to  a  large  extent  to  indicate  U.  S.  consxamption.  Conmercial  slaughter  is 
only  an  approximate  indication  of  movement  at  retail  when  short  periods  are 
involved,  because  of  the  delay  between  slaughter  and  movement  of  the  product 
into  cons\iraption.  The  problem  is  further  complicated  by  inventory  building 
and  depletion  by  packers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers. 

Since  prices  of  leg  of  lamb  appear  to  be  the  only  available  comparable 
data,  fxirther  information  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  promotional 
campaign  might  be  gained  by  comparing  the  BI£  leg-of-lamb  retail  price  series 
for  other  cities,  which  had  no  promotional  campaign,  with  the  retail  price  of 
leg  of  lamb  in  Sacramento.  Table  5  indicates  the  retail  price  of  leg  of  lamb 
as  reported  by  BLS  and  also  shows  the  price  change  that  occurred  between 
March  and  May  for  selected  cities  and  the  U.  S.  These  cities  are  believed  to 
constitute  the  metropolitan  areas  where  lamb  consumption  is  highest.  A  com- 
parison of  the  price  change  between  cities  is  limited  because  of  lack  of 
comoparable  consumption  figures.  But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  change 
in  the  price  of  leg  of  lamb  in  Sacramento  during  the  promotional  period  was 
greater  than  the  price  change  for  the  U.  S.  and,  but  for  one  exception,  was 
greater  than  the  price  change  in  each  of  the  other  cities,  including  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  (table  5).  Thoiigh  not  conclusive,  this  relationship 
suggests  that  the  promotional  campaign  might  have  enabled  retailers  in  the 
Sacramento  market  to  move  lamb  at  a  higher  price  than  in  the  other  cities. 

A  question  arose  whether  the  promotional  progi'sun  affected  sales  in  the 
same  degree  in  stores  of  different  sizes.  To  study  this  problem,  sajrrple 
stores  were  grouped  as  large,  medium,  and  small,  on  the  basis  of  dollar 
volume.  An  analysis  of  variance  was  made  to  ascertain  whether  a  significant 
difference  prevailed  in  the  sales  trend  among  the  3  categories  of  stores.  In 
all  cases,  sales  data  were  converted  to  logarithms  before  the  analysis  of 
variance.  This  analysis  indicated  that  the  interaction  between  audit  periods 
and  store  size  was  not  significant  at  the  5-pe3^cen'fc  confidence  level;  however, 
it  was  foimd  to  be  significant  at  the  10-percent  level,  ll/  This  means  that 
the  sales  of  lamb  for  the  3  audits  did  not  follov^  exactly  the  same  pattern 
in  the  different  categories  of  stores. 

Compared  with  the  pre-promotion  period,  lamb  sales  during  the  promotional 
period  declined  in  both  large  and  medium-sized  stores,  but  remained  about  the 
same  in  small  stores  (fig.  3  and  table  6).  Three  factors  may  partly  account 

ll/  See  appendix  A,  tables  17  through  20,  for  further  details  of 
variance  analyses . 
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Compared  With  Pre-Promofion 

LAMB  SALES  DURING  AND  AFTER 
PROMOTION,  BY  SIZE  OF  STORE* 

57  Retail  Food  Stores,  Sacramento,  Calif.,   1956 

%  OF 

PRE-PROMOTION 

^  Small 

► 

100-< 

90 
80 
70 
60 
50 

PRE-PRC 
(Marc 

*  STORES 
SMALL  -  SSO 

U.  5.   DEPARTM 

-              ^xT^*^*^^^       Medium  ^^   ^j^^^*^^^ 

Large  ^              "*  — - 

1 

)MOTION                        DURING  PROMOTION                         POST-PROMOTION, 
h  5-21)                                       (May  14-31)                                       (June  18-July   5) 

CLASS/F/ED  ON  BAS/S  OF  ANNUAL  DOLLAR  VOLUME  AS  FOLLOWS:  LARGE- J300, 000  AND  UP;  MEDJUM  -  1100,000  - 1299. 999; 
000 -J99, 999. 

ENT    OF    AGRICULTURE                                                                             N  E  G  .  4  382-5  7  (  7)      AG  R  1  C  U  LT  U  R  AL    M  A  RK  E  T  1  N  G    S  E  R  V  1  C  E 

Figure  3 

Tatle  6. — Average  lamfe  sales  per  store  before,   during,    and  after  promotion,   by  size  of  store,    57 
retail  food  stores,    Sacramento,    Calif.,    2-week  periods,    I956  l/ 


Size  of  store 

Before  promotion 

During  promotion 

After  promotion 

Pounds 
570 
441 
121 

Poxmds 
426 
353 
122 

Pounds 
371 

Medium 

432 

Smeai 

114 

1/     stores  classified  on  basis  of  annual   dollar  voluns  as  follows:     Large,    $300,000  and  ijp; 
meSium,    $100,000-$299,999;   small  $50, 000 -$99, 999. 
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for  the  relative  stability  in  lamb  sales  for  tlie  small  stores  during  this 
period:   (l)  Price  increases  for  lamb  in  the  small  stores  were  less  than  in 
the  large  and  medium-sized  stores;  (2)  there  was  a  smaller  reduction  in  the 
display  space  in  small  stores;  and  (3)  the  average  quantity  of  lamb  carried  in 
small  stores  remained  about  the  same,  while  the  quantity  carried  in  the  large 
and  medium  stores  declined. 

IXiring  the  post -promotion  period,  the  largest  exception  to  the  general 
sales  trend  occurred  in  the  medixMii-sized  stores.  These  stores  showed  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  sales,  compared  with  a  decrease  in  sales  for  both  large 
and  small  stores .  This  increase  resulted  from  an  imxisual  and  independent 
merchandising  effort  of  two  independently  owned  stores,  the  largest  sellers 
of  lamb  in  this  particular  category.  One  increased  its  display  space  sub- 
stantially above  the  pre -promotional  level  and  made  continued  extensive  use 
of  the  in-store  promotional  materials  from  the  American  Sheep  Producers ' 
Council.  The  second  store  engaged  in  newspaper  advertising  and  reduced  the 
price  of  selected  cuts  of  lamb  30  percent  below  the  market  levels. 

Another  grouping  was  made  of  the  sample  stores,  into  chains  ajid  indepen- 
dents, to  ascertain  whether  the  effects  of  the  promotional  program  were 
similar  in  the  two  types  of  retail  outlets.  Sales  of  lamb  in  both  chains  and 
independents  moved  down  bet\-reen  the  first  and  second  audits.  However,  in  the 
post-promotion  period,  sales  of  lamb  in  chains  continued  downward,  while  sales 
in  independents  showed  an  upward  trend  (fig.  k-   and  table  7).  On  the  basis  of 
analysis  of  variance,  the  interaction  effect  was  not  so  pronounced  when  the 
stores  were  grouped  as  chains  and  independents  as  when  they  were  classified 
as  large,  medium,  and  small.  In  all  likelihood,  the  sales  trend  for  indepen- 
dents would  have  followed  that  found  for  chains  had  not  the  two  stores 
previously  specified  carried  on  an  unusual  and  independent  merchandising 
program  during  the  post-promotion  period. 


Total  Gross  Revenue 

With  changes  occurring  in  the  retail  price  of  lamb  between  the  first  and 
second  audit  periods,  changes  occurred  also  in  total  gross  revenue  from  the 
sale  of  this  product.  As  is  expected  in  a  product  for  which  the  demand  is 
elastic,  the  total  gross  revenue  from  lamb  decreased  with  increased  prices 
during  the  promotion  and  after  it  from  that  in  the  pre -promotional  period. 
The  dollar  value  of  sales  of  lamb  duxing  the  promotional  period  was  91  per- 
cent of  that  during  the  pre -promotional  period  (fig.  5  and  table  8).  This 
substantiates  ajialysis  on  a  national  basis,  referred  to  earlier,  that  the 
demand  for  lamb  is  elastic.  Assuming  the  objective  of  the  producers  of  lamb 
is  to  increase  both  unit  and  total  revenue  for  their  product,  it  follows  that 
consumer  reaction  to  prices  or  price  changes  should  be  made  less  sensitive. 
Thus  the  objective  of  promotional  and  advertising  campaigns  for  this  product 
should  be  directed  toward  creating  a  higher  level  of  demand  for  the  product 
and  perhaps  a  demand  which  would  be  less  sensitive  to  changes  in  price. 
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Compared  With  Pre-Promotion 

LAMB  SALES  DURING  AND  AFTER 

PROMOTION,  BY  TYPE  OF  STORE 

57  Retad  Food  Stores,   Sacramento,    Calif.,    1956 
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>MOTION                         DURING  PROMOTION                        POST-PROMOTION 

(March  5-21)                                          (May  14-31;                                      ( June  18-July  5  ) 

U.S.   DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE                                                                    NEC.  4383-57(7)      A  GK  1  CU  LT  U  R  A  L    MARKETING    SERVICE 

Figure  k 

Tatle  7.— Average  lamb  sales  per  store  before,    during,   and  after  promotion,   by  type  of  store,    57 
retail  food  stores,    Sacramento,    Calif.,    2-week  periods,    I956 


Type  of  store 

Before  promotion 

\       During  promotion 

\         Arte 

r  promotion 

Chain •.••...•....... 

Pounds 
6k8 
2k9 

Pounds 
213 

Pounds 

236 

15 


Compared  With  Pre-Promotion 

VALUE  OF  LAMB  SOLD  DURING  AND 
AFTER  PROMOTION,  BY  TYPE  OF  STORE 

57  Retail  Food  Stores,   Sacramento,  Calif.,  1956 

%  OF  PRE-PROMOTION 


100 


E-PROMOTION 
March  5-21 


U.S.   DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURl 


DURING  PROMOTION       POST-PROMOTION 
May  14-31  June  18-July  5 
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Figure  5 
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Table  8. --Average  value  of  lamb  sales  per  store  by  all  stores  surveyed,    chain  and  independent, 
Sacramento,    Calif.,    2-week  periods,    I956 


Type  of  store 

Before  promotion 

During  promotion 

i         After  promotion 

Dollars 

221.1+9 

2^7.05 

99. hh 

IV^nars 
202.29 

109.55 
92.7i+ 

Dollars 
196.11 

Chain  stores ........ 

95.90 

Independents 

100.21 

Availability  of  Lamb  22/ 


Consumers  differ  in  preferences  among  cuts  of  lamb.  These  differences 
appear  in  preferences  for  lamb  from  one  or  another  particular  part  of  the 
carcass,  such  as  the  leg  or  loin  section.  Even  for  a  parti c\ilar  section  of 
the  carcass,  differences  in  preference  exist  as  to  how  the  particular  section 
is  cut — that  is,  whether  it  is  cut  for  roasts,  chops,  stews,  or  some  other 
use.  For  a  particular  type  of  cut,  such  as  loin  chops,  differences  in  pref- 
erence prevail  with  respect  to  size  and  thickness  of  cut  and  the  proportion 
of  fat  and  lean  content.  Beca\ise  of  these  likes  and  dislikes,  the  supply  and 
variety  available,  both  on  and  off  display,  at  the  retail  level  is  an  import 
tant  factor  affecting  sales .  By  maintaining  a  supply  over  and  above  that 
which  is  displayed,  the  retailer  can  cut  according  to  the  particular  specifi- 
cations of  a  cvLstomer  who  prefers  cuts  different  from  those  displayed. 

A  simple  correlation  analysis  was  undertaken  to  measure  the  degree  of 
association  between  availability,  as  indicated  by  total  supplies  on  display 
and  in  the  storage  compartment,  and  sales  in  this  particular  study  (table  9). 
As  would  be  expected,  a  high  degree  of  association  prevailed  between  the  two 
components,  the  correlation  coefficients  for  the  3  audits  ranging  from  0.9^4-  to 
0.96.  In  view  of  the  price  increase  betvreen  the  first  and  second  audit 

Table  9- — Correlation  of  association  between  availability  (x)  and  resulting  sales  of  lamb  (y), 
57  retail  food  stores,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  spring  I956 


Statistic 

Pre -promotion 

•         During  promotion          ' 

Post -promotion 

Correlation  coeffi- 
cient   

0.9^ 
8.78^ 

0.96 
8.61^ 

0.95 
9.60^ 

Coefficient  of  vari- 

12/  The  term  availability  refers  not  only  to  lamb  on  display  in  the  meat 
case  but  also  to  lamb  in  the  storage  compartment  of  the  store. 
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The  figiires  in  table  8,  on  page  l6,   for  chain  and  Independent  stores  should  be 
corrected  so  that  the  complete  table  reads  as  follows: 

Table  8. — Average  value  of  lamb  sales  per  store  by  all  stores  surveyed^  chain  and 
independent,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  2-week  periods,  1956 


Type  of  store 

Before  promotion 

•  During  promotion 

;  Af te 

r  promotion 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

All  stores 

221.  Il9 

202.29 

196.11 

Chain  stores . . , , . 

i^01.0i^ 

3^5.80 

302.71 

Independents ..... 

lit?.  27 

137.35 

li^8.i^2 

Agri  culture -Washington 


Janxiary  195^ 
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Compared  With  Pre-Promotion 


AMOUNT  OF  LAMB  AVAILABLE 
AND  ENDING  INVENTORY* 

57  Retail  Food  Stores,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  1956 


DURING  PROMOTION 


Available  Left  on  hand 


100 


OMOTION 

POST-PROMOTION 

♦   PRE-PROMOTION  PERIOD,  MARCH  5-21,  PROMOTION  PERIOD.  MAY  M-3),  POST  -  PROMO  T/ON  PERIOD.  JUNE  18-JULY  5. 

U.S.   DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE  NEC.  438  5-57(7)      AGRICULTURAL    MARKETING    SERVICE 


Figure  6 

Table  10. — Average  quantity  of  lamb  available  per  store  and  average  quantity  left  on  hand  per 
store,    57  retail  food  stores,    Sacramento,   Calif.,    1956 


Available 
Pounds 


Ending  inventory 


Before  promotion. 
During  promotion. 
After  promotion.. 


532 
^53 


Pounds 

106 
io4 


periods^   the  data  were  analyzed  to  determine  if  there  was  any  appreciable  dif- 
ference in  the  quantities  of  lamb  offered  consumers  in  the  retail  outlets 
during  each  of  the  audit  periods.     The  resiilts  of  this  analysis  indicated  the 
impact  of  the  price  increase  on  the  retailers '   readiness  to  make  available 
lamb  for  potential  sale   (fig.   6  and  table  10). 
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According  to  siniple  correlation  analysis,  the  relationship  between 
availability  and  sales  in  the  second  and  third  audit  periods  -was  slightly 
higher  than  that  prevailing  diiring  the  pre -promotion  period.  This  voiild  sug- 
gest that  after  the  price  had  increased,  retailers  were  perhaps  somewhat  more 
cautious  in  ordering  lamb,  and  placed  orders  for  such  quantities  as  they 
believed  they  could  readily  sell.  This  practice  of  reduced  ordering  on  the 
part  of  retailers  vras  followed  to  avoid  possible  losses  through  accumulation 
of  surplus  stocks .  To  determine  the  influence  of  excess  stocl^  on  hand  on  the 
quantities  purchased  by  retailers,  ending  inventories  of  lamb  for  each  audit 
period  were  measured  and  compared.  During  the  promotional  period,  the  quantity 
of  lamb  on  hand  was  about  10  percent  below  the  ending  inventory  for  the  pre- 
promotion  period  (fig.  6).  Assuming  the  pre-promotion  period  was  the  typical 
retail  pattern,  consumers  may  well  have  been  offered  more  lamb  diiring  the 
second  period  without  an  accumulation  of  above-usual  inventories  of  lamb  in 
the  stores.  These  findings  indicate  that,  as  a  result  of  sizable  pilce 
increases,  retailers  were  reluctant  to  stock  lamb  in  accordance  with  usual 
merchandising  practices.  This  fact,  in  turn,  may  accoimt  in  part  for  some  of 
the  decrease  observed  in  sales  during  the  promotional  period. 

Allocation  of  Display  Space  for  Lamb  and  Competing  Meats 

Display  space  allocated  to  lamb  and  competing  meats  by  each  sample  store 
was  recorded  for  each  of  the  audits .  An  analysis  of  the  d^ta  indicated  that 
display  space  allocated  to  lamb  in  relation  to  competing  meats  was  a  factor 
associated  \d.th  sales.  Findings  indicated  a  1-percent  change  in  the  propor- 
tion of  display  space  allocated  to  lamb  was  associated  with  a  nine-tenths 
percent  change  in  sales.  In  all  likelihood,  a  smaJJ.  part  of  the  effects 
attributed  to  display  might  be  caused  by  availability,  since  there  appeared 
to  be  a  small  amoimt  of  correlation  between  these  two  variables .  13/  In  the 


13/  For  the  pre-promotion  period,  multiple  regression  analyses  were  made 
to  determine  factors  associated  with  sales  in  each  store.  From  these  analyses, 
some  indication  could  be  gained  as  to  the  probable  effect  on  sales  of  changes 
in  these  factors  between  audits .  The  f ollovTing  equation  was  obtained: 

Log  X^  =  -3.8833  -A  0.9013  log  Xp  4-     1.3202  log  Xo  ■/  1.5753  log  Xk 

(1^.627)         (6.522)  (2.258) 

R  =  .80 

Xi  r  sales  in  a  particular  store 

X2  r  proportion  of  meat  display  allotted  to  lamb 

X3  ::  size  of  store 

Xi^  -  income  area  in  which  store  is  located 

The  numbers  in  parentheses  are  "t"  ratios.  The  symbol  R  is  the  coefficient 
of  multiple  correlation. 
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consiuner  survey  conducted  in  the  market,  consumers  indicated  that  displays  in 
the  stores  influenced  their  purchases  of  the  product.  The  proportion  of  dis- 
play space  allocated  to  beef,  pork,  poultry,  lamb,  fish,  veal,  and  miscellaneous 
items  in  these  categories  vas  ascertained  in  the  sanrple  outlets  during  each 
audit  period.  Lamb  ranked  fourth  in  terms  of  display  space  allocated  in  each 
audit  period,  taking  up  about  10  percent  of  the  display  area  devoted  to  the  red 
meats,  poultry,  and  fish  (fig.  7  and  table  11).  During  the  pre-promotional 
period,  lamb  held  slightly  more  than  10  percent  of  the  display  area,  while  dur- 
ing the  promotion  and  in  the  post -promotion  period,  the  area  allocated  to  lamb 
was  reduced  to  about  9  percent.  Though  these  differences  appear  small,  they 
are  significant  when  considering  that  lamb  originally  occupied  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  total  meat  display  space.  Statistical  analyses  indicate  that 
the  decrease  in  display  space  for  lamb  could  have  caused  sales  to  decline  almost 
6  of  the  21  percent  of  actual  decline  between  the  first  and  second  audits  and 
almost  10  percent  of  the  decline  between  the  first  and  third  audits. 

The  proportion  of  display  space  allocated  to  lamb  by  chains  and  indepen- 
dents was  determined  in  each  audit.  The  two  types  of  stores  allocated  about 
the  same  proportion  of  their  total  meat  displays  to  lamb  during  the  pre- 
promotion  period.  During  the  promotion,  however,  chains  reduced  the  proportion 
of  display  space  given  to  lamb,  while  independent  outlets  continued  to  allocate 
display  space  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  found  in  the  earlier  audit 
(fig.  8  and  table  12).  During  the  promotional  period,  the  percentages  of  total 
display  space  devoted  to  lamb  by  independent  stores  was  found  to  be  about  15 
percent  greater  than  that  for  chain  outlets.  This  substantial  reduction  of 
display  space  devoted  to  lamb  may  account,  in  part,  for  the  greater  relative 
decrease  in  sales  by  chain  stores  than  was  found  for  independent  stores  during 
the  promotional  period. 

Sales  of  lamb  and  display  space  allocated  to  it  were  also  compared  in 
self-service  stores  and  stores  using  personnel  to  serve  meat  customers.  Dur- 
ing the  promotional  period,  self-service  outlets  decreased  the  display  space 
allocated  to  this  product  by  15  percent,  as  compared  to  only  5  percent  in 
service  stores.  The  decrease  in  lamb  sales  for  self-service  stores  was  25 
percent  between  the  prerpromotion  and  promotion  audits,  compared  to  l8  percent 
in  stores  using  personnel  to  serve  the  meat  customers.  This  relationship 
compares  closely  with  that  foimd  for  chains  and  independent  outlets.  1^/ 


14/  For  more  detailed  information  concerning  display  space,  see 
appendix  A,  tables  21  through  26. 


MEAT 
BEEF 

PORK 

POULTRY 

LAMB 

FISH 

VEAL 

MISC. 
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DISPLAY  SPACE  ALLOCATED 
TO  LAMB  AND  COMPETING  MEATS 

57  Refail  Food  Stores,  Sacramento,   Calif.,   1956 

%  OF  TOTAL  MEAT  DISPLAY  SPACE 

D  10  20  30  40 


50 


AVERAGE  FOR  3  PERIODS,  MARCH  5-27,  MAY  14-31;  JUNE  18-JULY  5. 
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Figure  7 

Table  11. — Average  display  space  per  store  allocated  to  lamb  and  specified  competing  meats,  57 
retail  food  stores,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  1956  l/ 


Type  of  meat 


Display  space 


Beef 

Pork 

Poultry 

Lamb 

Fish 

Veal 

Miscellaneous . 


Sq.  inches 
2,957 
1,259 

899 

620 

k63 

330 

ko 


1/     Display  space  is  the  average  for  the  three  periods,   March  5-21;  May  1^4-31;   June  l8-July  5. 


•^mmg^^'sm 
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Compared  With  Pre-Promotion 

PROPORTION  OF  MEAT  DISPLAY 
SPACE  DEVOTED  TO  LAMB 

By  Type  of  Store,  57  Retail  Food  Stores,  Sacramento,  Calif.,   1956 
%  OF  PRE-PROMOTION 

CHAINS 

NDEPENDENTS 

ALL  STORES 

100 


PRE-PROMOTION 
March  5-21 


U.S.   DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 


DURING  PROMOTION    POST-PROMOTION 
May  14-31  June  18-July  5 

NEC.   4387-57(7)      AGRICULTURAL     MARKETING    SERVICE 


Figure 
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Table  12. --Average  display  space  per  store  allocated  to  lamb  and  all  meats,  by  type  of  store,  57 
retail  food  stores,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  I956 


Type  of  store 

Before 

promotion 

During  promotion 

After  promotion 

Lamb 

:    All 
:    meat 

Lamb 

:    All 
:    meat 

Lamb 

:    All 
:    meat 

Sq.  inches 

Sq.  inches 

11, 395 

^,39^ 

6,577 

Sq.  inches 

l,00i^ 

601 

Sq.  inches 

11, 370 
1^,151 
6,iK)5 

Sq.  inches 
1,004 

598 

Sq.  inches 

l,llf9 
660 

11,616 
i+,505 
6,722 

Independent 

All  stores 

In-Store  Promotion 

Field  representatives  of  the  American  Sheep  Producers '  Council  and  its 
advertising  agency  distrilDuted  point-of-sale  materials  designed  to  encourage 
in-store  promotion  of  lamb  (fig.  9).     Two  approaches  were  used  in  distributing 
these  materials  and  informing  retailers  of  the  planned  promotional  campaign. 
Chain  organizations  were  contacted  directly,  while  independent  outlets  received 
in-store  promotional  materials  through  wholesalers  serving  them.  Data  were 
analyzed  to  provide  an  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  retailers  cooperated 
with  the  overall  campaign  hy  iising  point-of-sale  materials,,  and  to  determine  - 
the  effectiveness  of  the  two  methods  used  in  distributing  these  materials. 

As  part  of  the  study,  in-store  promotional  efforts  given  competing  meats 
also  were  recorded.  Competing  meats  were  given  more  eniphasis  generally  in 
in-store  promotion  than  was  lamb  (fig.  10  and  table  I3).  The  proportions  of 
stores  utilizing  point-of-sale  materials  for  the  promotion  of  lamb  for  the 
3  periods  were  h'^   percent,  55  percent,  and  50  percent,  respectively.  During 
the  same  periods,  the  proportions  of  stores  using  in-store  promotional  materials 
for  competing  meats  were  ^6   percent,  88  percent,  and  92  percent,  respectively. 
Although  the  proportion  of  stores  utilizing  point-of-sale  materials  for  lamb 
increased  by  10  percentage  points  during  the  promotional  period,  the  propor- 
tion of  stores  utilizing  such  materials  for  conrpeting  meats  increased  by  lU 
percentage  points.  Increased  in-store  promotional  activity  for  lamb  during 
the  promotional  period  perhaps  did  not  realize  its  full  potential  sales 
effectiveness  because  of  the  simultaneous  increase  in  the  promotional 
activities  devoted  to  competing  meats. 


The  data  were  examined  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  chain  and 
independent  outlets  tied  in  with  the  overall  promotional  program  for  lamb. 
A  larger  proportion  of  chain  stores  than  of  independents  utilized  in-store 
promotional  materials  for  lamb  (fig.  11  and  table  1^^-) .  But,  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  chains  than  independents  also  promoted  the  sale  of  competing  meats . 
The  percentages  of  chain  stores  utilizing  in-store  promotional  materials  for 
lamb  during  the  3  periods  were  k2   percent,  83  percent,  and  79  percent;  and 
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LAMB'S  your  meat  LAMB's  your  meat 


for  a 
welcome 
change 


for  a 
welcome 

change!     fj^  ^ 


AkV^..^^^. 


j/ci 


Who's  next 
for  savory 


Who's  next  for  yummy 


SHOULDER  ROAST       LAMB  RIBLETS 


for  tSi« 


f^'  LAMB 


LAMB'S 

■^Fi^^  '       ***''  goo**  eotJngi!    for  9&od  heolth? 


Figure  9.— In-store  promotional  materials  distributed  to  wholesalers  and 

retailers . 
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Pre-Promotion,  Promotion  and  Post-Promotion 

STORES  USING  POINT-OF-SALE  MATERIAL 

57  Retail   Food  Stores,    Sacramento,    Calif.,    1956 

%  OF  TOTAL  STORES 


PRE-PROMOTION         DURING  PROMOTION        POST-PROMOTION 
(March  5-21)  (May  14-31)  (June  18-July  5) 
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Figure  10 


Table  13 . — Percentages  of  total  stores  using  point-of-sale  material  for  lamb  and  competing  meats, 
57  retail  food  stores,    Sacramento,    Calif.,    1956 


Period 


Competing  meats 


Before  promotion. 
During  promotion. 
After  promotion.. 


i+5.2 
55.3 
i^9.6 


Percent 

87.6 
92.1 


O^O^Biiii 
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CHAIN  AND  INDEPENDENT  STORES 
USING  IN-STORE  PROMOTION  FOR  LAMB 

57  Retail  Food  Stores.  Sacramento.  Calif.,  1956 

%  OF  STORES  ~ 


INDEPENDENTS 
CHAINS 


: 


PRE-PROMOTION       DURING  PROMOTION     POST-PROMOTION 
(March  5-2P  (May  14-31)  (June  18-July  5) 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT   OF    AGRICULTURE 


NcG.  4389-57(7)      AGRICULTURAL     MARKETING    SERVICE 


Fi  glare  11 


Table  l4.— Percentages  of  chain  and  independent  stores  using  point-of-sale  material  for  lamb,    57 
retail  food  stores,    Sacramento,    Calif.,    1956 


Chain 


Independent 


Before  promotion. 
During  promotion. 
After  promotion.. 
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those  for  competing  red  meats  were  88  percent,  96  percent,  and  100  percent. 
Independent  outlets  did  not,  as  a  rule,  tie  in  vith  the  overall  promotional 
campaign  by  using  in-store  promotional  materials.  The  proportion  of  indepen- 
dent stores  employing  in-store  promotional  materials  decreased  from  52  percent 
during  the  first  audit  to  kQ   percent  during  the  second.  This  indicates  that 
the  method  used  to  furnish  the  independent  stores  \rith  point-of-sale  materials 
and  to  enco\irage  them  to  tie  in  with  the  promotional  campaign  for  lamb  ^-ra-s  less 
effective  than  the  direct  contact  made  with  the  chain  outlets .  It  seems  clear 
that  the  importance  of  a  well  organized  staff  of  representatives  in  the  market, 
working  with  retailers  in  setting  up  displays  and  point-of-sale  materials, 
cannot  be  over-emphasized.  With  modem  retail  food  stores  carrying  more  than 
5,000  items,  including  many  nonfoods,  niimerous  personal  contacts  are  needed  to 
obtain  store  managers'  cooperation  for  promotion  of  a  particular  product. 
Advertising  in  the  various  media  is  only  one  phase  of  the  selling  process;  its 
primary  purpose  is  to  stimulate  interest  ajid  arouse  buying  motives.  The  full 
potential  of  advertising  may  not  be  realized  unless  retailers  follow  through 
with  point-of-sale  merchandising  so  that  the  interest  aroused  may  be  resolved 
into  purchases.  The  findings  in  this  study  indicate  that  in  future  cairrpaigns 
greater  effort  shoiild  be  directed  toward  the  independent  retailers,  encouraging 
them  to  cooperate  in  utilizing  point-of-sale  materials  and  other  planned 
in-store  merchandising  practices. 


Pricing  Practices  for  Lamb 

Price  data  were  collected  during  each  audit  and  the  reaction  of  retailer's 
to  price  changes  "vras  observed.  In  the  second  audit,  when  the  overall  retail 
price  increased  15  percent,  the  prices  of  various  retail  cuts  of  lamb  were 
increased  disproportionately  (table  15).  As  a  general  practice,  retailers 
placed  a  greater  increase  on  the  more  popular  cuts,  such  as  leg  roast,  sirloin, 
loin,  and  rib  chops,  whereas  the  prices  for  such  cuts  as  breast,  sliank,  liver, 
and  stew  meats  remained  basically  unchanged  between  the  first  and  second  audit 
periods .   In  this  connection,  the  question  arises  whether  the  effect  of  the 
price  increase  would  have  been  as  severe  in  reducing  sales  if  the  added  cost 
had  been  spread  over  all  kinds  of  cuts,  rather  than  confined  to  the  more 
popular  cuts .  This  study  was  not  broad  enough  to  provide  a  reliable  answer  to 
this  question.  Research  in  pricing  techniques  might  provide  useful  informa- 
tion on  this  aspect  of  merchandising. 

Prices  of  lamb  cuts  were  observed  during  the  first  and  latter  part  of  the 
week  of  each  audit  period  to  ascertain  retail  pricing  practices .  A  promo- 
tional technique  frequently  used  by  some  retailers  is  to  have  weekend  price 
specials  on  certain  cuts  of  meat  when  store  traffic  is  heaviest.  During  the 
pre-promotion  period,  prices  for  all  cuts  of  lamb  averaged  about  the  same 
during  both  the  beginning  and  closing  part  of  the  week  (table  16) .  During 
the  promotion  and  post-promotion  periods,  a  change  in  price  was  noted  betvreen 
the  first  and  latter  part  of  the  week.   Lamb  prices -during  the  latter  part  of 
the  week  averaged  I.5  percent  higher  than  prices  from  Monday  through  Wednesday. 
15/  Actually,  this  difference  might  reflect  just  a  step-by-step  increase  in 
price. 

15/  Additional  pricing  information  is  presented  in  appendix  A,  tables 
27  through  33. 
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Table  15.- 


-Most  frequent  price  for  selected  retail  lamb  cuts, 
Calif.,  1956 


57  retail  food  stores,  Sacramento, 


Retail  lamb  cut  [Pre -promotion 


During 
piximotion 


Change  l/ 


Post-promotion]     Change  1/ 
Pol,  per  lb«       Dol.  per  lb.       Pol,  per  lb.       Dol.  per  lb.       Pol,  per  lb. 


Leg  roast :  O.69 

Sirloin  chops :  .79 

Loin  chops :  1 .  10 

RLb  chops :  -79 

Shoiolder  roast :  .39 

Shoulder  chops :  .79 

Arm  chops :  .89 

Blade  chops :  .7^ 

Neck  slices :  .29 

Breast ...:  .19 

Shank :  .39 

Stew  meat :  .19 

Liver :  .39 


0.79 
.98 

1.19 
.89 
.59 
.79 
.89 
.92 
.29 
.19 
.39 
.19 
.39 


0.10 
.19 
.09 
.10 
.20 

0 

0 

.18 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0.79 
.98 

1.19 
.89 
.59 
.79 
.89 
.89 
.39 
.19 

.39 


0.10 
.19 
.09 
.10 
.20 

0 

.15 
.15 
.10 

0 

.06 
.20 

0 


1/  Change  from  pre -promotion. 


Table  l6.- 


-Change  in  average  lamb  prices  between  first  of  the  week  and  end  of  the  week, 
cut,  57  retail  food  stores,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  spring  1956 


by  retail 


Retail 
lamb  cut 


Percent  change  l/ 


Pre -promotion 


During  promotion 


Post-promo  ti  on 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Leg  roast :  -1.5 

Sirloin  chops :  2.k 

Loin  chops :  -  1.8 

Rib  chops :  -1.2 

Shoulder  roast .:  -  2.3 

Arm  chops :  1.2 

Shoulder  chops :  0 

Blade  chops :  2.7 

Neck  slices :  7-1 

Breast :  0 

Shank :  2.8 

Stew  meat :  -^.3 

Grovmd  lamb :  3.9 

Uver :  5-7 

Heart :  0 

Kidney :  -I3.O 

Average :  0 


1.2 

-  1.1 
3.3 

-  1.1 

-  3.6 
2.1 

0 
3.7 

k.b 

0 

18.5 

-  1.8 

0 
2.9 

1.8 


1.3 
3.2 
ij-.l 

0 
1.8 
1.0 

0 
7.4 

0 
5 

0 

3.8 
3.6 
2.9 
2.9 
6.1 
lA 


1/     (-)  Indicates  a  decrease  during  latter  part  of  week, 
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PAET  II.— THE  CONSUMER  SURVEYS  l6/ 

The  second  phase  in  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  promotional 
campaign  vas  a  "before-and-after"  consumer  survey.  The  first  wave  of  inter- 
views was  conducted  in  February  195^^  before  the  lamb  promotional  program;  the 
second  wave  was  conducted  in  June  195^^  near  the  close  of  the  promotional 
campaign . 

OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  SURVEYS 
The  piorpose  of  these  surveys  was  to  leain: 

1.  The  effectiveness  of  the  promotional  campaign  m  attracting  public 
attention  to  lamb. 

2.  The  influence  of  the  campaign  in  increasing  the  incidence  and  fre- 
quency of  use  of  the  various  cuts  of  lamb. 

3 .  The  attitudes  toward  lamb  which  influence  consumers '  decisions  to  buy 
it  and  the  reasons  nonusers  have  for  not  buying  it. 

k.     The  effect  of  the  following  factors  on  lamb  use:   (a)  Availability, 
(b)  seasonal  use,  (c)  lamb  use  in  parental  homes,  (d)  opinions  of  the  food 
value  of  lamb  as  compared  to  other  meats,  and  (e)  the  homemaker's  confidence 
in  her  ability  to  prepare  lamb  as  well  as  other  meats . 

5 .  ConsTjmers '  preferences  for  the  different  cuts  of  lamb  and  their  reasons 
for  liking  and  disliking  the  less  commonly  used  cuts . 

6.  The  relative  incidence  and  frequency  of  use  of  beef,  pork,  veal,  and 

lamb. 


Survey  Procedures 

For  each  survey,  a  representative  sample  of  households  in  the  Sacramento 
area  "vras  drawn  by  area  probability  sampling  techniques . 

The  person  considered  eligible  for  interview  in  each  household  was  the 
person  chiefly  responsible  for  planning  and  preparing  the  meals.  Usually  this 
person  was  the  housewife,  although  occasionally  men  were  intei*viewed. 

In  the  February  survey,  the  number  of  eligible  respondents  interviewed 
was  518;  in  June,  the  number  was  778. 

16/  Part  II  of  this  report  was  written  by  J.  Scott  Hiuiter,  social  science 
analyst.  Market  Svirveys  Section. 


:^ 
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SURVEY  FINDINGS 

The  Promotional  Campaign 

Resiilts  of  the  followup  Jime  survey  indicate  that  the  promotional  efforts 
were  successful  in  reaching  about  half  of  the  homemakers  in  the  Sacramento 
area  throiigh  one  or  more  media.  Some  if 9  percent  of  the  homemakers  intei-vlewed 
said  that  they  had  read  lamb  advertisements,  heard  or  seen  the  radio  or  tele- 
vision commercials,  or  noticed  special  lamb  displays  in  the  stores  where  they 
shopped . 

The  promotion  was  somewhat  more  effective  in  attracting  the  attention  of 
lamb  users  than  of  nonusers;  about  53  percent  of  the  homemakers  using  lamb 
recalled  some  aspect  of  the  campaign,  as  compared  with  kh   percent  of  the 
nonusers  of  lamb  (table  3^) • 

Characteristics  of  respondents  reached  by  the  promotion. — Awareness  of 
the  promotional  program  was  found  to  be  related  to  several  personal  character- 
istics of  the  respondents.  The  effectiveness  of  the  campaign  in  reaching 
people  was  directly  related  to  age,  educational  level,  and  family  income  level. 
That  is,  proportionately  more  older  homemakers  (over  k^   years  of  age),  more 
homemgikers  with  high  school  or  college  educations,  and  more  homemakers  in  the 
high-  and  middle-income  groups  reported  seeing  or  hearing  lamb  advertisements 
during  the  period  of  promotion  (table  37) • 

Sources  of  awareness  of  the  promotion. — The  majority  of  the  respondents 
whose  attention  had  been  attracted  to  lamb  as  a  result  of  the  promotional 
efforts  referred  to  newspaper  advertising  or  radio-TV  commercials  as  the  source 
of  their  awareness.  About  5  respondents  in  10  mentioned  one  or  more  of  these 
media  as  compared  to  only  1  in  10  who  mentioned  the  special  lamb  displays  pre- 
pared by  cooperating  merchants  (table  36) .  While  some  homemakers  recalled 
more  than  one  aspect  of  the  promotion,  for  most-  consumers  the  message  of  the 
campaign  does  not  appear  to  have  been  reiterated  through  several  media.  Out 
of  every  10  homemakers  aware  of  the  lamb  promotion  program,  approximately  7 
mentioned  only  one  medium  as  the  source  of  their  awareness. 

The  relative  importance  of  advertising  and  commercials  compared  with  store 
displays  was  the  same  regardless  of  the  frequency  with  which  lamb  was  served. 
In  this  report,  respondents  who  served  lamb  one  or  more  times  a  week  are 
referred  to  as  frequent  users;  those  who  served  it  between  once  a  week  and 
once  a  month  are  classified  as  moderate  users;  and  those  who  served  it  less 
often  than  once  a  month  are  considered  infrequent  users.  In  each  frequency 
group,  about  5  respondents  in  10  recalled  lamb  ads  or  commercials,  and  about 
1  in  10  recalled  the  lamb  displays . 

Time  of  decision  and  influence  of  different  media. --The  effectiveness  of 
the  radio-TV  commercials  and  the  newspaper  advertising  is  particularly  impor- 
tant because  the  majority  of  homemakers  report  making  up  their  minds  before 
leaving  home  about  what  meats  they  will  buy.  In  both  surveys,  respondents 
were  asked,  "VThen  you  shop,  do  you  usually  decide  before  you  go  to  the  store 
what  meats  you  are  going  to  buy?"  More  than  6  in  10  said  they  usually  make 
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this  decision  before  going  out  to  shop.  S\iggestions  made  through  connnercials 
and  advertising  thus  have  an  opportunity  to  influence  the  shopping  decisions 
of  a  large  proportion  of  homemakers  (table  38) • 

The  inrpoirbant  effect  of  displays  on  decisions  to  b\ay^  as  found  in  many 
studies,  considered  in  connection  with  the  finding  that  only  1  respondent  in 
10  recalled  seeing  any  unusual  lamb  displays,  suggests  that  ins\ifficient 
emphasis  was  placed  on  this  means  of  promotion.  Respondents  in  both  surveys 
were  asked  whether  or  not  their  decisions  to  buy  lamb  were  sometimes  influenced 
by  advertisements,  radio-TV  commercials,  displays,  or  suggestions  by  a  clerk 
or  butcher.  Althou^  only  1  respondent  in  10  recalled  anything  \inusual  about 
lamb  displays,  5  homemakers  in  10  said  they  sometimes  decide  to  buy  because  of 
displays,  while  only  2  in  10  said  they  did  so  because  of  advertisements, 
commercials,  or  suggestions  (table  39) . 

Lamb  Use  Before  and  After  the  Promotional  Campaign 

The  objectives  of  the  promotional  campaign  were  threefold:   (l)  To 
increase  the  number  of  households  in  which  lamb  is  served,  (2)  to  increase  the 
consumption  of  lamb  in  households  where  it  \ra.s   already  being  used,  and  (3)  to 
promote  the  use  of  a  wider  variety  of  cuts .  This  section  of  the  report  is 
concerned  with  the  overall  changes  in  lamb  use  that  occurred  between  the 
February  and  the  June  surveys.  Later  in  the  report,  some  of  the  factors  that 
seem  to  account  for  these  results  will  be  considered. 

Changes  in  the  proportion  of  lamb  users. --In  spite  of  the  apparent 
effectiveness  of  the  campaign  in  reaching  homemakers,  a  comparison  of  the 
results  of  the  February  and  June  surveys  indicates  that  there  was  no  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  homemakers  using  lamb.  In  February,  66   percent  of  the 
homemakers  said  they  had  served  lamb  to  their  families  in  the  preceding  year; 
in  June  when  prices  were  higher,  62  percent  reported  they  had  served  lamb 
during  a  similar  time  interval  (table  ^O) . 

As  far  as  the  attraction  of  new  users  is  concerned,  the  replies  to  a 
direct  question  indicate  that  only  2  percent  of  the  lamb  users  had  begun  \ising 
lamb  during  the  promotional  campaign.  The  remainder  had  been  using  lamb  before 
the  campaign. 

Changes  in  frequency  of  use. --The  second  objective  of  the  campaign  v/as  to 
increase  the  consumption  of  lamb  in  hoiiseholds  where  it  was  already  being  used. 
To  measure  the  effectiveness  of  the  promotional  efforts  in  accomplishing  this 
aim,  homemakers  who  had  served  lamb  to  their  families  in  the  year  preceding 
each  survey  were  asked,  ''About  how  often  did  you  use   lamb  in  the  past  12 
months?"  Results  of  the  two  surveys  indicate  there  was  little  change  in 
frequency  of  use.  In  February,  22  percent  of  all  respondents  were  classified 
as  frequent  users,  18  percent  as  moderate  users,  and  25  percent  as  infrequent 
users.  In  June,  25  percent  of  the  respondents  vrere  frequent  users,  13  per- 
cent were  moderate  users,  and  2^  percent  were  infrequent  users.  The  remainder 
did  not  use  lamb. 
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Thus,  between  February  and  Jirne,  about  3  percent  of  the  homemakers  in 
Sacramento  increased  the  frequency  of  their  use  of  lamb,  roughly  an  equal 
proportion  decreased  their  frequency  of  use,  while  about  k   percent  had  stopped 
using  lamb  altogether  diiring  the  year  preceding  the  June  survey. 

In  spite  of  these  fluctuations,  however,  the  overall  frequency  of  use  was 
about  the  same  in  June  as  it  had  been  at  the  time  of  the  pre -promotion  survey 
in  February,  even  though  lamb  prices  were  up  15  percent.  In  terms  of  the 
median  frequency  of  use,  lamb  had  been  served  about  33  times  a  year  in  the 
12  months  preceding  the  February  survey  and  about  30  times  a  year  in  a  similar 
period  preceding  the  June  survey  (fig.  12  and  table  ^l) . 


DIFFERENCES  IN  FREQUENCY  OF  USE  OF  LAMB 


Sacramento,   Calif.,   February   and  June   1956 
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Figure  12 


This  interpretation  of  obsei^ed  changes  in  the  lamb  use  pattern  is 
consistent  with  the  results  of  a  direct  question  concerning  variations  in  the 
use  of  lamb.  Lamb  users  were  asked,  "Are  you  using  more  leunb,  less  lamb,  or 
about  the  same  amount  of  lamb  as  you  were  using  a  year  ago  at  this  time?" 
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The  replies,  grouped  according  to  the  frequency  with  vhich  respondents 
serve  lamb,  show  that  those  classified  as  frequent  users  in  the  June  survey 
were  more  likely  to  say  that  they  were  using  more  lamb,  and,  conversely, 
respondents  who  were  classified  as  infrequent  users  were  more  likely  to  say 
that  they  were  using  less.  Evidently,  then,  the  small  increase  in  consumption 
that  occurred  among  some  lamb  users  was  more  than  cancelled  out  by  a  correspond- 
ing decrease  among  other  users  and  by  the  increased  proportion  of  nonusers 
(table  i+a). 

Changes  in  the  proportions  using  different  cuts . — A  third  objective  of 
the  campaign  was  to  promote  consumption  of  a  wider  variety  of  cuts  of  lamb, 
particularly  of  the  less  commonly  used  cuts.   In  both  the  February  and  June 
surveys,  therefore,  respondents  were  asked  what  cuts  they  had  used  in  the 
preceding  year.  Except  for  leg  of  lamb,  the  proportion  of  homemakers  \ising 
each  cut  was  the  same  in  June  as  it  had  been  in  February.  The  proportion  who 
used  leg  declined  slightly,  from  71  percent  in  FebiToary  to  6k   percent  in 
June  (table  k-S) . 

In  June,  respondents  were  also  asked  whether  or  not  they  were  using  any 
lamb  cuts  which  they  had  not  been  using  a  year  previously,  and,  if  so,  what 
cuts  these  were.  Less  than  1  homemaker  in  10  reported  that  she  was  using  a 
cut  which  she  had  not  been  using  a  year  earlier.  Between  1  and  2  in  100  had 
started  using  one  of  the  more  popular  cuts--leg  or  chops.  Nearly  the  same  pro- 
portions had  started  using  one  of  the  less  commonly  used  cuts --shoulder  roast, 
breast,  or  shank.  The  proportion  of  homemakers  who  had  started  using  cuts 
which  they  had  not  previously  used  was  thus  so  small  that  it  made  no  difference 
in  the  overall  proportions  using  any  one  cut  (table  kk) . 

The  surveys  did  not  indicate  that  there  were  any  consistent  or  significant 
changes  betvreen  February  and  June  in  the  number  of  times  a  year  any  of  the 
different  cuts  was  used  (table  ^5)- 

Background  characteristics  of  lamb  users. --In  the  February  survey,  lamb 
consumption  \7as  foimd  to  be  related  to  age,  education,  and  level  of  family 
income.  Respondents  over  ^5  years  of  age,  those  with  more  years  of  formal 
education,  and  those  with  higher  incomes  were  more  likely  than  others  to  serve 
lamb  in  their  homes  (fig.  13  and  table  k6) . 

In  June,  the  same  relationships  were  observed,  but  the  proportion  of  lamb 
users  in  most  groups  had  declined.  The  most  conspicuous  declines  occurred 
among  respondents  in  the  younger,  college-trained,  and  upper  income  groups. 
Furthermore,  while  no  direct  relation  between  lamb  use  emd  size  of  household 
was  observed  in  the  earlier  survey,  in  June  lamb  use  was  foxmd  to  be  more 
common  in  small  than  in  large  households  (fig.  13  and  table  k6) . 
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RELATION  BETWEEN  LAMB  USE  AND 
CHARACTERISTICS  OF  RESPONDENTS 


Sacramento,   Calif.,  February  ond  June  1956 
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Figure  13 
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Relation  Betveen  Use  of  Lamb  and  Awareness 
of  the  Promotional  Canrpaign 

The  changes  described  in  the  preceding  section  of  the  report  do  not 
constitute  a  complete  evaluation  of  the  promotional  efforts,  since,  as  was 
pointed  out  earlier,  only  half  of  the  commimity  was  aware  of  the  campaign. 
Since  only  this  half  of  the  community  could  have  been  influenced  by  the  pro- 
motion, it  is  reasonable  to  compare  the  pre-promotional  February  use  pattern 
with  the  use  pattern  of  respondents  who,  at  the  time  of  the  followup  June 
sxirvey,  were  aware  of  the  promotion.  A  comparison  will  also  be  made  between 
the  February  use  pattern  and  that  of  respondents  who  were  unaware  of  the 
promotion  in  June. 

Those  respondents  who  said  in  June  that  they  had  seen  lamb  advertisements, 
seen  or  heard  radio-TV  commercials,  or  noticed  unusual  lamb  displays  in  the 
stores  where  they  shopped  are  referred  to  in  this  report  as  "aware"  respond- 
ents. Those  who  were  not  reached  by  any  one  of  these  media  are  referred  to  as 
"unaware"  respondents. 

Awareness  of  promotion  and  use  of  lamb. — Results  of  the  June  survey 
indicate  that  66  percent  of  the  aware  respondents  and  58  percent  of  the  unaware 
respondents  said  they  had  served  lamb  in  the  12  months  preceding  the  siirvey 
(table  ^7) .  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  pre-promotion  February  survey, 
when  prices  were  lower  than  in  June,  66   percent  of  the  respondents  were  lamb 
users.  Results  of  the  two  surveys  suggest  that  much  of  the  decline  in  the 
incidence  of  lamb  use  (to  62  percent)  occurred  among  respondents  unreached 
by  the  promotion  (fig.  1^). 

Awareness  of  promotion  and  frequency  of  use. — A  comparison  of  aware  and 
unaware  respondents  also  revealed  a  difference  in  the  frequency  with  which  the 
two  groups  had  served  lamb  in  the  year  preceding  the  post-promotion  June  s\irvey, 
Twenty-eight  percent  of  the  aware  respondents  and  22  percent  of  the  unaware 
respondents  were  frequent  users  of  lamb;  1^  percent  of  the  aware  and  12  per- 
cent of  the  unaware  respondents  were  moderate  users;  and  2k-   percent  of  both 
groups  were  infrequent  users  (fig.  15). 

Although  the  median  frequency  of  use  of  lamb  was  about  the  same  at  the 
time  of  the  post-promotion  survey  as  it  had  been  at  the  time  of  the  pre- 
promotion  survey,  this  finding  suggests  that  the  promotional  campaign 
stimulated  somewhat  more  frequent  use  of  lamb  among  respondents  whose  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  lamb  by  the  promotional  efforts .  It  suggests  further 
that  if  the  campaign  had  not  been  conducted,  the  post-promotion  survey  might 
have  shown  a  decline  in  frequency  of  use. 

Awareness  of  promotion  and  the  use  of  different  cuts. — Aware  respondents 
were  also  somewhat  more  likely  than  unaware  respondents  to  have  begun  serving 
a  lamb  cut  not  previously  used.  Ten  percent  of  the  aware  respondents,  com- 
pared to  3  percent  of  the  unaware  respondents,  said  they  were  using  some  cut 
which  they  had  not  been  using  the  year  before.  IThile  small,  this  difference 
is  still  statistically  significant  (table  h-Q) .     Overall,  however,  the  pattern 
of  use  was  the  same  for  each  group- -chops  were  used  by  slightly  more  than 
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PERCENTAGES  OF  RESPONDENTS 
WHO  USED  LAMB 

All  Respondents,  February  1956,   and  "Aware"*  and  "Unaware"  Respondents,   June  1956 
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Figure  ik 

90  percent  of  both  the  aware  and  unavare  groups,  followed  by  leg,  shoulder 
roast,  and  so  on  down  to  neck  and  flank,  which  were  used  by  the  smallest 
proportions  (table  ^9) . 


Homemakers '  Attitudes  Toward  Lamb  in  the  February  Survey 

To  provide  information  on  consumer  motivations,  questions  were  included 
in  the  February  survey  which  gave  respondents  an  opportunity  to  discuss  fully 
the  characteristics  of  lamb  toward  which  they  were  favorable  and  those  toward 
which  they  were  unfavorable.  Their  replies  reveal  the  satisfactions  and 
dissatisfactions  which  consumers  associate  with  lamb  use. 

What  homemakers  like  about  lamb. — Three  appealing  characteristics  of 
lamb  are  outstanding  in  the  minds  of  lamb  users .  These  are  its  flavor  (men- 
tioned by  about  7  in  10),  its  effect  on  health  (some  h   in  10),  and  its 
texture  (3  in  10).  Homemakers  used  such  adjectives  as  "delicate," 
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FREQUENCY  OF  USE  OF  LAMB 

Before    Promotion,    and   Relation    Between    Frequency   of  Use   After   Promotion    by 
Those   Aware   and  Unaware    of   Campaign,   Sacramento,    Calif.,    1956 
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Fig\ire  15 

"distinctive,"  and  "delicious"  to  describe  the  flavor  of  lamb.  Lamb's 
beneficial  effect  on  health  was  attributed  to  its  "digestibility"  and  its 
"high  nutritional  value."  Referring  to  texture,,  which  is  closely  related  to 
flavor,  they  used  such  terms  as  "tender/'  "juicy/'  and  "lean."  Other  less 
frequently  mentioned  reasons  for  liking  lamb  included  the  simplicity  of  pre- 
paring it  and  the  variety  it  gives  to  meals . 

When  comparisons  were  made  between  homemakers  grouped  according  to 
frequency  of  use,  several  differences  in  attitudes  appeared.  More  frequent 
users  tended  to  emphasize  the  pleasant  flavor  of  lamb  and  its  digestibility. 
Less  frequent  users  were  more  inclined  to  stress  the  importance  of  the  variety 
lamb  adds  to  meals  (table  50). 


A  comparison  was  also  made  of  the  attitudes  of  respondents  in  different 
age  groups .  Those  over  ^5  years  old  yere  more  likely  than  younger  people  to 
mention  the  health  benefits  from  eating  lamb  (table  51). 
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What  homemakers  dislike  about  lamb. — In  discussing  their  dissatisfactions 
with  lamb,  the  average  lamb  user  who  expressed  some  dissatisfaction  mentioned 
two  characteristics  which  she  disliked.  No  single  cause  for  dissatisfaction, 
however,  was  mentioned  by  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  users;  and  about  the  same 
proportion  said  that  there  was  nothing  they  disliked. 

The  most  frequently  given  reasons  for  not  liking  lamb  referred  to  its 
flavor,  its  cost,  and  its  texture.  About  1  in  ^  expressed  a  dislike  for  the 
flavor  of  lamb,  describing  it  as  "odd,"  "strong,"  "old,"  or  "muttony."  Some  of 
these  adjectives,  together  vrlth  the  fact  that  about  1  in  10  mentioned  a  specific 
experience  with  lamb  that  \7as  unpleasant,  sioggest  that  some  respondents,  at 
least,  are  referring  to  an  experience  in  eating  lamb  that  was  substandard  in 
quality  or  poorly  prepared  (table  52). 

Another  source  of  complaint  about  lamb,  mentioned  by  1  homemaker  in  5^  was 
its  cost.  Homemakers  consider  lamb  expensive  not  only  because  of  the  price  but 
also  because  of  the  amount  of  bone  or  fat  that  goes  to  waste. 

A  similar  proportion  of  respondents  said  that  lamb  was  "too  fat"  or  "too 
greasy."  Other  less  frequently  mentioned  dissatisfactions  included  a  dislike 
of  the  odor  and  the  difficulty  of  using  cold  leftovers.  In  spite  of  this 
latter  complaint  from  some  homemakers,  almost  half  of  the  lamb  users  reported 
that  they  do  serve  lamb  cold.  Most  of  these  homemakers  use  leg  of  lamb  this 
way  (table  53). 

The  flavor  of  lamb  was  the  only  disliked  chairacteristic  that  showed  a 
direct  relationship  to  frequency  of  use.  Almost  k   in  10  of  the  infrequent 
users,  compared  to  2  in  10  of  the  other  users,  referred  to  the  flavor  as 
unpleasant.  As  might  be  expected,  infrequent  ixsers  were  also  more  likely  than 
the  more  frequent  users  to  express  some  kind  of  dissatisfaction. 

As  was  noted  earlier,  lamb  use  declined  somewhat  more  between  February  and 
June  among  yoiinger  homemakers  than  among  older  homemakers.  Part  of  this  shift 
may  be  attributable  to  the  greater  "cost  consciousness"  of  the  young  housewife. 
Three  younger  homemakers  in  10  said  that  lamb  was  too  expensive,  as  conrpared  to 
2  in  10  of  the  older  homemakers  (table  ^k) . 

Why  some  homemakers  don't  serve  lamb  more  often. --In  order  to  investigate 
homemakers'  reasons  for  limiting  their  use  of  lamb,  respondents  in  both  surveys 
were  asked  whether  or  not  they  would  like  to  serve  lamb  more  often,  and  those 
who  said  they  would  were  asked  why  they  didn ' t . 

About  half  of  the  respondents  in  each  survey  indicated  that  they  would 
like  to  serve  lamb  more  frequently  than  they  did.  Homemakers  referred  to  the 
high  price  of  lamb  more  frequently  than  to  any  other  reason  for  not  serving  it 
more  often.  More  than  h   respondents  in  10  who  would  like  to  serve  lamb  more 
frequently,  or  nearly  1  lamb  user  in  eveiy  5,  said  she  restricted  her  consump- 
tion of  lamb  because  of  the  cost.  Other  reasons  given  included  a  dislike  by 
some  members  of  the  family  and  the  feeling  that  lamb  was  difficult  to  prepare 
properly  (table  55). 
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Why  some  homemakers  don't  use  lamb. — Since  nonusers  of  lamb  represent 
about  one-third  of  the  potential  market  for  lamh  in  Sacramento  auad  an  even 
larger  proportion  in  other  areas  of  the  country,  their  attitudes  are  of  special 
interest  to  those  concerned  with  promotion  and  marketing.   In  both  the  February 
and  the  June  surveys,  therefore,  respondents  vho  did  not  use  lamb  were  asked 
to  give  their  reasons  for  not  \ising  it.  The  results  of  both  surveys  were  quite 
similar  and  are  used  here  to  provide  a  general  description  of  the  attitudes  of 
nonusers . 

The  chief  reasons  homemakers  gave  for  not  \ising  lamb  refer  to  its  flavor, 
its  odor,  and  a  dislike  by  some  other  member  of  the  family.  The  largest  propor- 
tion, about  h   respondents  in  10,  said  they  dislike  the  flavor.  Some  described 
it  as  "strong"  or  "rancid,"  but  most  said  "we  just  don't  care  for  it."  About 
2  respondents  in  10  expressed  a  dislike  of  the  odor  of  lamb,  which  they 
described  as  "strong"  or  "wooly"  and  which  they  found  particularly  objectionable 
while  cooking.  A  similar  proportion  (2  in  lO)  reported  that  they  did  not  serve 
lamb  because  a  husband  or  a  child  objected  to  it. 

Other  reasons  for  noniise  of  lamb  included  the  cost,  the  persistence  of 
food  habits  developed  in  childhood,  and  unfamiliar! ty  -with,  ways  of  preparing 
it. 

About  half  of  the  homemakers  who  do  not  use   lamb  said  they  had  used  it  at 
some  time  in  the  past;  the  other  half  said  they  had  never  used  it.  In  most 
respects,  the  two  groups  do  not  differ  in  their  reasons  for  nonuse.  Former 
lisers  were,  however,  somewhat  more  likely  than  those  who  have  never  used  it  to. 
mention  cost  as  a  reason  for  not  serving  it.  Those  who  have  never  used  lamb, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  more  likely  to  refer,  in  a  rather  general  manner,  to 
the  absence  of  a  habit  of  lamb  use  and  to  its  odor  (table  ^6) . 

Respondents  who  do  not  serve  lamb  in  their  homes  also  were  asked  if  they 
ever  ate  lamb  in  restaurants,  friends'  homes,  or  elsewhere.   Seven  in  10  said 
they  did  not;  the  other  3  in  10  said  they  did  eat  lamb  away  from  home.  For 
the  majority  of  nonusers,  there  appears  to  be  little  or  no  opportunity  to 
become  familiar  with  eating  lamb.   This  is  especially  true  of  those  who  have 
never  used  it- -fewer  than  2  in  10  of  this  group,  compared  to  k   in  10  of  those 
who  have  used  lamb  in  the  past,  say  that  they  order  lamb  in  restaurants  or 
eat  it  at  friends'  homes  (table  57). 

Other  Factors  Affecting  Lamb  Consumption 

In  addition  to  the  attitudes  toward  lamb  described  in  the  previous 
section,  a  number  of  other  factors  were  assumed  to  be  related  to  lamb  consump- 
tion. One  such  factor  is  the  consumer  concept  of  ready  availability  of  lamb 
in  the  stores  in  which  the  homemakers  shop.  Another  is  the  consumer  habit  of 
restricting  lamb  use  to  certain  seasons  of  the  year  or  to  special  occasions . 
The  effect  of  habit  and  of  homemakers '  general  opinions  of  the  food  value  of 
lamb  have  already  been  noted.  Finally,  the  homemaker's  confidence  in  her 
ability  to  prepare  lamb  well  may  be  expected  to  affect  her  decision  about  biiy- 
ing  it.  Questions  were  included  in  this  study  to  obtain  information  on  the 
effect  of  each  of  these  factors  on  lamb  use. 
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Availability. — On  the  question  of  availability,  lamb  users  in  the 
February  and  June  surveys  were  asked  if  they  had  ever  shopped  for  lamb  and 
been  \mable  to  find  it,  ,and,  if  they  had  been  unable  to  find  it,  how  often 
this  had  happened.  In  both  February  and  June,  about  1  respondent  in  10  said 
that  she  had  tried  to  huy   lamb  and  been  unable  to  do  so.  This  problem,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  greater  importance  toward  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign than  before,  since  most  lamb  users  were  unable  to  buy  lamb  only  a  few 
times  during  the  year  (table  58) • 

Another  question,  asked  in  February,  concerned  year-round  availability 
of  lamb.  Respondents  were  asked  if  lamb  was  available  the  entire  year  in  the 
store  where  they  shopped.  Only  2  in  100  said  that  it  was  not;  the  rest  said 
either  that  it  was  available  or  had  no  opinion  (table  59) • 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  replies  refer  only  to  respondents ' 
experiences  and  are  not  presented  as  data  on  lamb  supplies  actually  available 
to  consumers.  One  may  conclude  that,  on  the  whole,  consumers  have  the  impres- 
sion that  lamb  is  carried  in  their  stores  all  of  the  time. 

Seasonal  use  of  lamb. — Another  factor  to  be  considered  in  appraising  the 
results  of  the  advertising  campaign  is  the  effect  of  seasonal  variation  on 
the  consumption  of  meat.  If  lamb  use  in  Sacramento  followed  the  normal 
seasonal  trend  for  the  United  States,  a  decline  in  consumption  was  to  be 
expected  during  May  and  June. 

In  February,  lamb  users  were  asked  if  they  served  lamb  more  during 
certain  seasons  than  at  other  times  of  the  year.  About  a  third  of  the  users 
said  they  did,  and  two-thirds  said  lamb  use  was  not  affected  by  season.  Of 
the  lamb  users  whose  consumption  pattern  varies  by  season,  almost  all  men- 
tioned one  or  more  of  the  cool  seasons  of  the  year  as  the  time  of  greater  use. 
Specifically,  half  said  they  used  more  in  spring,  and  a  third  said  they  used 
more  in  winter  (tables  60  and  61) . 

The  reasons  for  greater  use  in  spring  differ  somewhat  from  the  reasons 
for  greater  use  in  winter.  Those  who  use  lamb  more  in  spring  empha-size  the 
superior  taste  or  tenderness  of  lamb  in  this  season,  its  more  general  avail- 
ability, and  its  lower  price.  V7inter  users,  on  the  other  hand,  stress  the 
discomforts  of  cooking  in  hot  weather  and  the  need  for  more  meat  in  the 
winter. 

It  woiild  thus  appear  that  during  part  of  the  canipaign,  at  least,  the 
effort  to  promote  lamb  use  ran  counter  to  consumption  habits  of  about  one- 
third  of  the  users  of  lamb  and  of  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  potential  market 
for  lamb. 

Lamb  use  for  special  occasions. --Some  foods  are  rather  closely  associated 
in  people's  minds  with  holidays  or  festive  occasions;  others  are  felt  to  be  a 
commonplace  element  in  the  daily  diet.  It  seemed  possible  that  lamb  consiimp- 
tion  might  be  limited  by  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  some  people  which  re- 
stricted it  to  special  occasions ,  Accordingly,  lamb  users  in  the  February 
sui*vey  were  asked  about  their  use  of  lamb  on  special  occasions  and  for  meals 
to  which  guests  were  invited. 
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About  one-fovirth  reported  serving  lamb  for  special  occasions.  These 
occasions  are  chiefly  on  S\xn6a.ys,   and  on  days  when  guests  are  invited  to  meals. 
Lamb  is  served  on  Sundays  because  the  homemaker  has  more  time  for  cooking, 
because  she  feels  lamb  is  too  expensive  for  other  days,  and  beca\ise  she  regards 
it  as  a  treat  for  the  family.  Lamb  is  served  to  guests  by  homemakers  who  feel 
their  friends  like  it  and  who  consider  lamb  a  special  treat.  Again,  some 
homemakers  say  it  is  too  expensive  for  ordinary  use  (tables  62,   63,  and  6k) . 

Irfliile  there  appears  to  be  some  limitation  on  the  everyday  use  of  lamb  by 
a  few  homemakers  because  of  cost,  these  answers  suggest  that,  for  the  most  part, 
homemakers  who  say  they  use  lamb  for  special  occasions  do  not  feel  that  lamb 
use  should  be  restricted  to  use  on  these  occasions  but  that  they  consider  it 
appropriate  for  any  occasion.  This  interpretation  of  the  replies  is  consistent 
with  the  finding  that  respondents  who  use  lamb  at  least  once  a  week  are  more 
likely  than  less  frequent  users  to  say  that  they  also  serve  lamb  on  special 
occasions . 

In  Februaiy,  about  half  of  the  lamb  users  said  they  had  served  lamb  to 
guests  in  the  preceding  year.  By  June,  this  proportion  had  declined  to  k   in 
10.  The  same  causes  that  produced  the  overall  decline  observed  dxoring  this 
period  evidently  affected  homemakers'  decisions  about  what  to  serve  to  guests. 

In  both  surveys,  serving  lamb  to  guests  was  found  to  be  related  to 
frequency  of  use;  the  more  frequently  a  homemaicer  uses  lamb,  the  more  likely 
she  is  to  serve  it  to  her  guests.  However,  the  decline  in  the  proportion  of 
homemakers  serving  lamb  to  guests  occurred  in  all  frequency  groups;  regardless 
of  how  frequently  lamb  \Ta.s   used,  the  proportion  seizing  it  to  guests  decreased 
(table  65). 

Current  use  of  lamb  and  use  in  parental  homes . — Since  many  food 
preferences  are  knoAra  to  be  relatively  persistent,  it  seemed  likely  that  there 
wouJId  be  a  relationship  between  current  use  of  lamb  and  food  habits  developed 
early  in  life.  In  the  February  survey,  therefore,  respondents  were  asked 
about  the  use  of  lamb  in  their  parents '  homes  and  in  their  husbands '  parents ' 
homes . 

An  examination  of  the  replies  to  these  questions  by  users  and  nonusers 
of  lamb  shows  a  high  level  of  carryover  influence.  Nearly  9  out   of  10  home- 
makers  who  said  that  both  their  parents  and  their  husbands '  parents  used  lamb 
are  serving  it  in  their  own  homes .  Even  among  respondents  who  said  that  lamb 
had  been  served  in  only  one  of  the  parental  homes,  7  in  10  still  served  it. 
Among  homemakers  who  stated  that  lamb  had  not  been  used  in  either  of  the 
parental  homes,  only  3  in  10  have  begun  using  it  in  their  own  homes  (fig.  16 
and  table  66) . 

The  relationship  between  lamb  lise  and  birthplace  of  the  parents  of 
respondents  and  their  husbands  also  reveals  an  interesting  pattena.  For 
e:canrple,  8  out  of  10  respondents  whose  parents  were  bom  in  the  West  I7/  use 

17/  The  regions  referred  to  correspond  to  the  standard  census  grouping 
of  States.  Comparisons  are  not  made  for  other  regions  because  of  the  small 
niomber  of  cases . 
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lamb  compared  to  just  over  5  in  10  of  those  whose  parents  were  "bom  in  the 
Southeast  and  the  Southwest  Central  States,  and  just  over  6  in  10  of  those 
whose  parents  were  bom  in  the  North  Central  States.  While  these  differences 
are  not  statistically  significant  because  of  the  small  number  of  cases  avail- 
able for  analysis,  the  results  are  internally  consistent  for  the  fathe3::s  and 
mothers  of  both  the  respondent  and  her  husband,  and  are  similar  to  results 
obtained  in  other  studies  (table  67) . 

Opinions  of  the  relative  food  value  of  lamb. — For  many  homeraakers,  an 
important  consideration  in  deciding  what  to  serve  the  family  is  their  opinions 
of  the  food  values  of  different  items.   In  February  and  June,  therefore, 
homemakers  were  asked  to  compare  the  food  value  of  lamb  with  that  of  beef, 
veal,  and  pork. 

About  7  out  of  10  lamb  users  said  they  believed  that  lamb  had  as  much  as 
or  more  food  value  than  other  meats .  Almost  2  in  10  considered  lamb  superior 
to  beef  and  nearly  k   in  10  considered  it  superior  to  veal  and  pork. 
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A  consistent  relationship  was  also  found  between  opinions  of  the  relative 
food  value  of  lamb  and  the  frequency  of  its  use.  The  more  frequently  they  use 
lamb,  the  more  likely  are  respondents  to  say  that  they  consider  it  superior  in 
food  value  to  other  meats. 

Nonusers,,  on  the  other  hand,  were  somewhat  less  likely  to  rate  the  food 
value  of  lamb  so  highly.  About  5  in  10  said  they  believed  that  the  food  value 
of  lamb  was  equal  to  or  better  than  that  of  the  other  meats .  They  did  not 
tend  to  rate  it  lower  than  other  kinds  of  meat;  a  larger  proportion  of  noniisers 
(between  3  and  k   in  10 )  simply  felt  unable  to  make  a  cocrparison . 

No  change  occurred  between  February  and  June  in  homemakers '  opinions  of 
the  relative  food  value  of  lamb,  among  either  users  or  nonusers  (table  68) . 

Preparation  of  lamb.- -A  final  consideration  in  this  section  is  the 
relationship  between  lamb  use  and  the  homemaker's  confidence  in  her  ability  to 
prepare  it  well.  In  both  sirrveys,  homemakers  were  asked,  "Do  you  feel  that 
you  loiow  how  to  prepare  lamb  as  well  as  you  prepare  other  meats?" 

In  February,  3  respondents  in  10  and  in  June,  2  in  10  expressed  uncertainty 
about  their  skill  in  the  preparation  of  lamb.  This  lack  of  confidence  was,  not 
surprisingly,  related  to  frequency  of  use.   In  February,  as  frequency  of  use 
increased,  so  did  confidence  in  preparation  ability.  In  June  there  \^s   a  sim- 
ilar relationship,  but  the  proportion  of  less -confident  homemakers  in  each 
frequency  group  was  slightly  smaller. 

Although  survey  results  do  not  provide  an  explanation  for  this  change,  it 
seems  likely  that  confidence  in  skill  in  preparing  lamb  was  related  to  the 
overall  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  lamb  users  that  occurred  during  this 
period.  That  is,  homemakers  with  confidence  in  their  skill  would  seem  less 
likely  to  stop  using  lamb  than  those  vrho  doubted  their  skill.  As  a  result,  the 
second  survey  should  show  an  increase  in  the  proportion  expressing  confidence 
(table  69). 

Homemakers  may  acquire  confidence  in  their  sliill  in  preparing  lamb  rather 
slowly.  This  conclusion  is  suggested  by  the  relationship  between  confidence 
and  the  homemaker's  age.  Eight  out  of  10  of  the  homemakers  over  k'^ ,   compared 
to  5  out  of  10  younger  homemakers,  said  they  felt  they  prepared  lamb  as  well 
as  they  prepared  other  meats .  The  same  conclusion  is  suggested  by  the  rela- 
tionship between  confidence  and  the  use  of  lamb  in  the  respondents '  parents ' 
homes .  Among  those  who  said  they  had  eaten  lamb  while  living  with  their 
parents,  7  in  10  expressed  confidence  in  their  skill,  whereas  among  those 
whose  parents  did  not  use  lamb,  fewer  than  k   in  10  expressed  such  confidence 
(tables  70  and  71) . 

Certain  practices  in  the  preparation  of  lamb  seemed  likely  to  increase 
the  homemaker's  satisfaction  with  the  results.  Accordingly,  respondents  \reve 
asked  whether  or  not  in  preparing  lamb  they  seasoned  it  with  garlic,  trimmed 
the  fat,  added  a  sauce,  or  marinated  it.   Rather  large  proportions  of  home- 
makers,  about  7  in  10,  said  they  used  garlic  and  trimmed  the  fat;  smaller 
proportions  (about  1  or  2  in  10)  added  sauces  or  marinated  (table  72). 
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The  use  of  these  different  practices^  however _,  had  little  effect  on  the 
homeraaker's  appraisal  of  her  ability  to  prepare  lamb.  Regardless  of  whether 
any  one  of  these  practices  was  followed,  at  least  6  respondents  in  10  expressed 
confidence  in  her  ability.  Moreover,  the  differences  between  those  who  do  and 
those  who  do  not  follow  a  particular  practice  are  not  large  enough  to  suggest 
that  they  are  essential  to  the  skillful  preparation  of  lamb  (table  73). 


Use  of  Different  Cuts  of  Lamb 

Most  homemakers  who  use  lamb  restrict  their  use  of  the  product  to  only 
two  different  cuts.  Even  among  frequent  users,  the  average  number  of  cuts 
used  is  only  3  to  ^4-,  while  among  the  moderate  and  infrequent  users  the  average 
is  between  2  and  3  cuts  and  1  and  2  cuts,  respectively.  To  provide  infonna- 
tion  about  the  reasons  for  this  limitation,  the  survey  questionnaire  contained 
a  number  of  items  on  consumer  preferences,  actual  use  patterns,  and  attitudes 
toward  the  less  commonly  used  cuts  (table  7^) • 

Preferred  cuts. — Six  respondents  in  10  who  use  lamb  said  they  liked  chops 
best,  and  3  in  10  said  they  liked  leg  best.  Only  negligible  proportions 
expressed  a  preference  for  any  other  cuts ,  This  order  of  preference  did  not 
vary  significantly  when  consumers  were  classified  by  frequency  of  use,  by  size 
of  household,  or  by  income  group  (tables  75^  76,  and  77). 

Actual  use  of  different  cuts. --As  noted  earlier,  the  majority  of  lamb 
users  serve  chops,  leg  of  lamb,  or  both  to  their  families  (9  in  10  and  7  in  10, 
respectively);  between  2  and  3  in  10  serve  shoulder  roast,  stew  meat,  shank, 
breast,  and  patties;  while  fewer  than  1  in  10  use  flank  or  neck. 

This  pattern  of  use  does  not  change  when  consumers  are  classified 
according  to  frequency  of  use,  but  the  proportions  using  each  cut  increase 
directly  with  frequency  of  use  of  lamb,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  less 
frequently  used  cuts.  Frequent  users,  thus,  use  a  relatively  wide  variety  of 
cuts,  while  infrequent  users  tend  to  limit  their  use  to  chops  or  leg  (table  78). 

No  striking  differences  were  observed  when  the  pattern  of  use  was 
examined  by  size  of  household  or  by  income  group,  and,  as  was  mentioned 
earlier,  the  promotional  campaign  had  little  noticeable  effect  on  the  use  of 
different  cuts  (tables  79  and  8o). 

Purchase  of  different  cuts  of  lamb  in  the  week  preceding  the  interview. -- 
In  both  the  February  and  the  June  survey,  respondents  were  asked  what  cuts  and 
the  amoionts  of  each  cut  they  had  bought  the  preceding  week.  At  both  times, 
about  k   respondents  in  10  reported  having  bought  lamb  in  the  preceding  week; 
about  3  in  10  had  bought  chops,  nearly  1  in  10  had  bought  leg  of  lamb,  and 
between  1  and  2  in  10  had  bought  some  other  cut.  No  differences  were 
observed  when  respondents  were  classified  by  frequency  of  use  (table  8l) . 

As  far  as  size  of  purchase  is  concerned,  the  average  homemaker  bought 
about  2  pounds  of  lamb  at  a  time .  The  average  weight  of  a  leg  of  lamb  was 
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about  k^  pounds^  the  average  purchase  of  chops  was  about  1^  pounds^  while  the 
weight  of  other  cuts  sold  was  between  2  and  3  pounds  (table  82). 

Attitudes  toward  the  less  commonly  used  cuts. --Even  though  such  cuts  as 
breast;  patties ^  stew  meat^  and  shoiilder  roast  are  u6ed  by  relatively  small 
proportions  of  consumers,  those  who  do  use  these  cuts  have  rather  definite 
reasons  for  liking  them.   These  reasons,  of  course,  are  similar  to  the  general 
reasons  for  liking  lamb,  but  the  order  of  importance  is  somewhat  different. 
One  of  the  major  reasons  for  liking  these  cuts  is  the  simplicity  of  preparing 
them.  Nearly  6  in  10  of  the  users  of  lamb  patties  and  cuts  such  as  breast  or 
flanic  and  3  iii  10  of  the  \isers  of  shoulder  roast  and  stew  meat  gave  this 
reason  for  liking  these  cuts.   One  woman,  for  example,  referring  to  stew  meat, 
said,  "I  use  it  in  a  pressure  cooker  and  a  whole  meal  cooks  in  about  half  an 
hour.  It's  a  one-dish  meal  and  I  have  fewer  dishes  to  wash." 

Another  frequently  mentioned  reason  is  the  flavor  of  these  cuts .  Three 
or  h   users  in  10  described  these  cuts  as  "tasty,"  "delicious,"  or  "distinctive.' 
Other  less  frequently  given  reasons  referred  to  the  lean,  tender  texture  of  the 
meat  and  the  economical  meals  it  provides  (table  83). 

The  reasons  given  for  not  using  these  cuts,  on  the  other  hand,  tended  to 
be  less  definite  than  the  reasons  for  liking  them.  The  most  frequent  reason 
for  nonuse  was  habit .  Three  or  k   of  every  10  nonusers  of  these  cuts  made  such 
remarks  as  "Just  never  tried  it,"  "It  wasn't  lised  in  my  parents'  home,"  or 
"Just  never  thought  of  it;  no  push  by  the  butcher,  I  guess." 

Among  the  more  specific  reasons  for  not  using  shoulder  roasts  and  such 
cuts  as  breast  or  f lara<:  was  cost .  Homemakers  feel  that  these  cuts  cost  too 
much  chiefly  because  of  the  amount  of  bone  and  fat  that  go  to  waste .   Other 
reasons  for  nonuse  of  these  cuts  included  unfamiliarity  with  ways  of  prepar- 
ing them  and  the  feeling  that  the  meat  was  too  greasy. 

A  dislike  of  the  greasy  characteristic  of  the  meat  also  was  given  as  a 
reason  for  nonuse  of  patties  and  stew  meat.   Some  homemakers  prefer  to  use 
other  cuts  for  lamb  stew  and  to  grind  meat  for  patties  because  of  the  amount 
of  fat  included  when  they  buy  these  cuts  (table  8^). 


Meat  Consijmption  Patterns 

For  comparison  with  data  on  lamb  use,  certain  base  data  were  obtained  on 
consumption  of  beef,  pork,  and  veal.   Respondents  in  the  Jime  survey  were 
asked  whether  or  not  they  used  each  of  these  meats  and  how  frequently.  V/hile 
the  relative  demand  for  these  meats  is  already  well  known,  the  replies  to 
these  questions  provide  information  on  patterns  of  meat  consumption. 

Proportion  of  respondents  using  different  meats . — Nearly  all  respondents 
said  that  they  used  beef,  and  9  out  of  10  reported  using  pork  in  some  form. 
Seven  respondents  in  10  used  veal  and  just  over  6  in  10  used  lamb  (table  85). 
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These  proportions  do  not  change  when  comparisons  are  made  between  iisers 
and  nonusers  of  lanib;  however,  a  consistent  difference  in  consumption  patterns 
does  appear.  Slightly  larger  proportions  of  lamb  users  than  of  nonusers 
reported  that  they  used  each  meat.  As  far  as  beef  and  pork  are  concerned,  the 
differences  are  of  only  borderline  significance,  but  7  lamb  users  in  10  com- 
pared to  6  nonusers  in  10  said  that  they  used  veal.  Lamb  users  thus  appear  to 
be  slightly  more  inclined  than  nonusers  to  seek  variety  in  their  use  of  meat 
(fig.  17  and  table  86). 
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Figure  17 


Frequency  of  use  of  different  meats.- -A  somewhat  different  pattern 
emerges  when  consumers  are  compared  with  respect  to  the  frequency  of  use  of 
each  meat.  For  these  comparisons,  consumers  who  use  a  meat  more  than  once  a 
week  are  considered  frequent  users,  those  who  use  a  meat  between  once  a  week 
and  once  a  month  are  considered  moderate  users,  and  those  who  use  a  meat 
once  a  month  or  less  often  are  considered  infrequent  users .  As  might  be 
expected,  beef  and  pork  are  not  only  used  by  the  largest  proportions  of  con- 
sumers but  are  also  used  more  frequently  than  other  meats  (fig.  l8  and 
table  87). 
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FREQUENCY  OF  USE  OF 
BEEF,  PORK,  LAMB,  AND  VEAL 
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Figure  l8 

Another  way  of  expressing  these  findings  is  in  terms  of  median  frequency 
of  the  use  of  each  meat.  Beef  is  used  almost  daily^  while  pork  is  used  about 
once  a  week.  Lamb  and  veal  are  served  about  2^  times  a  month  and  twice  a 
month ,   respectively . 
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APPEITOIX  A— EETAIL  STORE  ANALYSIS 

ECONOMIC  CONSIDERATIONS 

Relation  of  Advertising  to  Demand 

The  "basic  olDjective  of  most  advertising  is  to  influence  consumer  demand. 
Advertisers  might  wish  to  influence  consumer  demand  in  such  a  way  as  to: 

(1)  Increase  the  quantity  of  a  product  that  can  be  sold  at  the  same  price ^  or 

(2)  sell  the  same  quantity  at  a  higher  price.  Specifically,  the  objective  is 
to  shift  the  demand  curve  for  the  product  to  the  right--that  is,  to  sell  more 
of  the  product  at  any  given  price.  Also  through  advertising,  an  attempt  may 
be  made  to  make  the  demand  for  the  product  less  sensitive  to  price  changes. 
This  is  particularly  true  for  brand  items . 

The  extent  to  which  promotion  programs  can  accomplish  the  enumerated 
objectives  depends  partly  on  the  nature  of  consumer  demand  for  the  product 
involved.  Advertising  and  promotional  programs  usually  may  be  expected  to 
influence  more  readily  the  consumer  demand  for  those  products  in  which  demand 
is  highly  responsive  to  changes  in  price.  18/  Under  such  circumstances,  con- 
sumers may  vary  their  purchases  in  line  with  the  change  in  price;  they  do  not 
regularly  and  consistently  purchase  fixed  quantities .  Since  consumers  exercise 
considerable  choice  in  determining  how  much  they  buy  of  such  products,  it  is 
assumed  that  it  is  possible  to  influence  consumers  to  increase  their  purchases . 
On  the  other  hand,  when  price  has  comparatively  little  effect  on  the  quantity 
demanded,  consumers  usually  purchase  rather  fixed  amoimts  irrespective  of 
changes  in  price . 

Regardless  of  whether  the  objective  is  to  expand  sales  at  the  same  price 
or  to  sell  the  same  quantity  at  an  increased  price,  it  appears  that  the  basic 
problem  is  one  of  changing  the  value  concept  \7hich  consumers  attach  to  the 
product.   In  this  connection,  extensive  use  might  be  made  of  advertising  and 
promotional  programs,  to  point  out  various  uses  of  the  commodity  of  which  the 
consumer  was  not  previously  aware,  or  to  emphasize  certain  of  the  consumer's 
latent  needs  or  wants  and  the  ability  of  the  product  to  satisfy  them. 


Nature  of  Consumer  Demand  for  Lamb 

Since  the  nature  of  consumer  demand  for  a  product  is  related  to  the 
probable  effects  of  an  advertising  and  promotional  canrpaign,  the  character- 
istics of  consumer  demand  for  lamb  should  be  considered.  A  number  of  studies 
indicate  that  the  demand  for  lamb,  -vrith  respect  to  price  changes,  ranges  from 
moderately  responsive  to  highly  responsive.   One  analysis  showed  that  a 
1-percent  increase  in  price,  when  prices  fluctuate  within  the  middle  range, 
results  in  a  decrease  of  about  1.5  percent  in  consumption;  and,  when  prices  are 

18/  Borden,  Neil  H.,  Advertising  Text  and  Cases.  Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc., 
Chicago,  111.,  p.  20,  1950. 
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either  very  high  or  low^  a  1-percent  increase  in  price  would  reduce  consuiiiption 
nearly  k   percent.  19/  More  recent  analyses,  which  make  no  distinction  for 
extreme  prices,  estimate  that,  on  the  average,  a  1-percent  increase  in  price 
resiilts  in  a  2-percent  decrease  in  consumption  of  lamb.  20/ 

In  promoting  the  sales  of  lamh,  these  analyses  are  significant  in  two 
respects.  First,  it  appears  that  consumers  do  not  purchase  fixed  quantities  of 
lamb  and  thus  might  be  influenced  to  increase  their  purchases .   Second,  price 
is  an  important  factor  affecting  the  purchase  decision,  and  consequently  an 
effective  advertising  program  might  have  to  be  directed  at  enhancing  the  util- 
ity of  lamb  in  the  minds  of  consumers  to  the  extent  that  they  would  be  •^/illing 
to  pay  more  for  the  product. 

In  addition  to  being  elastic,  the  demand  for  lamb  is  highly  differentiated 
in  consumers '  minds  from  that  for  other  meats .  21/  Part  II  of  the  report  pro- 
vides a  number  of  clues  concerning  consumer  impressions,  attitudes,  and  opinions 
about  lamb.  Therefore,  as  far  as  the  consiomer  is  concerned,  lamb  apparentl;;^'- 
possesses  certain  characteristics  not  associated  with  other  red  meats .   It 
appears  that  advertising  might  be  used  to  emphasize  those  favorable  character- 
istics of  lamb  which  tend  to  differentiate  it  from  other  meats  and  to  dispel 
adverse  misconceptions  that  consumers  miglit  have  about  lamb. 


Methodology 

A  probability  sample  of  57  retail  food  stores  and  meat  markets  \t3.s 
selected  from  a  retail  grocery  route  list  in  the  Sacramento,  Calif.,  market. 
The  area  covered  was  selected  to  coincide  "vrLth  that  included  in  the  household 
survey.  The  sample  was  stratified  according  to  large,  medium,  and  small  stores 
based  on  annual  dollar  volume.  The  basis  of  classification  was  as  follows: 
Small  stores,  $50,000-ip99,999  a  year;  medi\im,  ;plOO,000-$299,999;  and  large, 
$300,000  and  up.  The  number  of  stores  "vrLthin  each  stratum  was  selected  on  a 
disproportionate  basis  to  take  into  account  the  heterogeneity  of  variation  of 
the  different  strata.  Stores  within  each  group  were  selected  at  random. 
T^-renty-four  corporate  chains,  3  voluntary  chains,  30  independent  stores,  and 
2  meat  markets  fell  ■^•rithin  the  sample. 


19/  Szeld.el,  Mordecai,  "A  Statistical  Examination  of  Factors  Relating  to 
Lamb  Prices,"  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  Vol.  XXXV,  Feb. -Dec.  1927;  Univ. 
of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  111.,  p.  2^1-2^2. 

20/  Fox,  I\arl  A.,  "The  Analyses  of  Demand  for  Farm  Products,"  USDA, 
Tech.  Bui.  1081,  1953,  90  pp. 

21/  Foote,  Richard,  J.,  and  Fox,  Karl  A.,  "Analytical  Tools  for 
Measuring  Demand,"  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Agr.  Handbook  64,  195^,  I5-I6  pp. 
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Table  17 . — Analysis  of  variance  for  sales  of  lamb  in  large,  medium,  and  small  stores  to  evaluate 

the  interaction  between  audits  and  size  of  store  l/ 

Source  of  variation       ;      Degrees  of  freedom  \                 Mean  sqiaare 

Audits :              2  0.1f336 

Stores :             56  .Ghkj, 

Between  sizes :             2  5 .  5923 

Within  sizes :            5^  .4610 

Audits  X  sizes :            k  2/  .OhQZ 

Stores  X  audits  (within  sizes) :            IO8  .02il-9 


1/  The  analysis  of  variance  is  based  upon  logarithms  of  the  original  data. 

2/  This  mean  square  with  k   degrees  of  freedom  tested  against  stores  times  audits  mean  square 
with  108  degrees  of  freedom  is  significant  at  the  10-percent  probability  level. 


Table  iB. — Analysis  of  variance  for  sales  of  lamb  in  chain  and  independent  stores  to  evaluate 
the  interaction  between  audits  and  type  of  store  1/ 

Source  of  variation       \  Degrees  of  freedom       \  Mean  square 

Audits :  2  0.it336 

Stores :  56  .Gkh^ 

Between  types :  1  7-^39 

Within  types :  55  -5203 

Audits  X  types :  2  2/   .0365 

Stores  X  audits  (within  types) :  110         .  .0255 


1/  The  analysis  of  variance  is  based  upon  logarithms  of  the  original  data. 

2/  iMs  mean  square  with  2  degrees  of  freedom  tested  against  stores  times  audits  mean  square 
with  110  degrees  of  freedom  is  not  significant. 
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Table  19. --Analysis  of  variance  for  proportion  of  total  meat  display  allotted  to  lamb  in  large, 
medium,  and  small  stores  during  three  audits  l/ 


Source  of  variation 

Degrees  of 

freedom       ', 

Mean  square 

Audits 

2 

2/ 

17.92 

Stores 

56 

3/ 

TO.kh 

Size  of  store 

2 

12.60 

Within  sizes 

3h 

72.58 

Audits  X  sizes 

k 

3.99 

Stores  X  audits  (within  sizes) 

108 

1^.73 

1/  "Sxe   arc  sine  transformation  was  applied  to  the  percentages  before  the 
was  undertaken. 

2/  Significant  at  the  5-percent  probability  level. 
3/  Significant  at  the  10-percent  probability  level. 


Lysis  of  variance 


Table  20. --Analysis  of  variance  for  proportion  of  total  meat  display  allotted  to  lamb  in  chain 
and  independent  stores  during  three  audits  l/ 


Source  of  variation 

Degrees  of  freedom       '. 

Mean  square 

Audits 

2 

17.92 

Between  stores 

56 

70. kh 

Type  of  store 

1 

3.29 

Within  types 

55 

71.66 

Audits  X  types 

2 

•2.70 

Stores  X  audits  (within  types) 

110 

h.lk 

1/  The   arc  sine  transformation  wa^  applied  to  the  percentages  before  the  analysis  of  variance 
was  undertaken. 
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Table  21. --Proportion  of  total  display  space  for  selected  meats, 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  I956 


57  retail  food  stores, 


Type  of 
meat  l/ 


Pre-promotion 
March  5-21 


During  promotion: 
May  1^-31  : 


Post-promotion 
J\nie  18- July  5 


All 
audit  periods 


Lamb 

Pork 

Beef 

Veal 

Poultry 

Fish 

Miscellaneous . 
All  meats 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

10.0 

9.h 

8.9 

9.1+ 

20.3 

19.5 

17.7 

19.2 

1+5.2 

kh.i 

1+5.7 

1+5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

12.6 

iii.i 

1^.1+ 

13.7 

6.1+ 

7.3 

7.5 

7.1 

0.5 

0.6 

0.8 

0.6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1/  Includes  frozen  meat, 
dinners . 


and  excludes  canned  and  processed  meat,  small  seafood,  and  frozen 


Table  22. --Proportion  of  total  meat  display  space  per  store  for  selected  meats  by  type  of  store 
and  type  of  service  during  three  audits,  57  retail  food  stores,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  I956  l/ 


Type  of 

Type 

of  store 

Type 

of 

service 

meat  2/ 

Chain 

Independent 

3/ 

Service 

. 

Self-service 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Lamb 

9 

10 

10 

9 

Pork 

17 

22 

20 

18 

Beef 

1+1+ 

1^7 

1+8 

1+1 

Veal 

1+ 

6 

6 

1+ 

Poultry 

16 

10 

11 

17 

Fish 

9 

5 

5 

10 

Miscellaneous 

1 

V 

V 

1 

All  meats 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1/  Audits  conducted  during  periods  March  5-21,  May  II+-3I,  and  June  l8-July  5. 
2/  Includes  frozen  meat,  and  excludes  canned  and  processed  meat,  small  seafood,  and  frozen 
dinners . 

3/  Includes  a  small  number  of  voluntary  chain  stores.  .  , 

¥/  Less  than  1  percent. 
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Table  23. --Proportion  of  total  meat  display  space  per  store  for  selected  meats  by  size  of 

stores,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  I956  1/ 


during  three  audits,  57  retail  food 


meat 

2/ 

Annual 

store  receipts 

Number 

of  checkout 

counters 

Type  of 

:        Less 
:        than 
:    $50,000 

:   $50,000      : 
:          to          : 
:      99.999      : 

$100,000 

to 

U99,999 

$500,000 

to 

999,999 

'   and 

1 

2        : 

3 

1+ 

;       5 

;    and  up 

lamb 

:          Pet. 
.;             5 

fct. 
12 
IT 
51 
3 
11 
6 
3/ 
100 

Pet. 
10 
21 
k6 

6 
11 

6 

3/ 
100 

9 
16 

k 
16 
10 

1 

100 

9 
17 
k2 

5 
17 

8 

2 
100 

11 
20 
50 

U 
10 

5 

1/ 
100 

23 
50 
7 
9 
3 
3/ 
100 

11 
19 

1*6 
5 

13 
6 

3/ 
100 

9 
16 
1*5 

U 
16 

9 

1 
100 

18 
In 
5 
17 
10 

1 

100 

9 

.:            26 

19 

Beef 

.'           '^5 

k2 

5 

Poultry . . . 

.':            13 
.':              6 

16 
8 

Miscellaneous . . 

.':              2 

1 
100 

1/  studies  conducted  during  periods  March  5-21,  May  llt-Sl,  and  June  18-July  5. 

2/  Includes  frozen  meat,  and  excludes  canned  and  processed  meat,  small  seafood,  and  frozen  dinners. 

3/  Less  than  1  percent. 


Table  2ij-.- -Proportions  of  total  lamb  display  space  per  store  allocated  to  specific  lamb  cuts, 
57  retail  food  stores,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  I956 


Larab  cut 


Pre-promotion 
March  5-21 

: During  promotion   : 

:     May  1^4-31               : 

Post-promotion 
June  18-July  5 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

18.5 

19.7 

22,1 

13.6 

13.3 

12.9 

10.6 

9.1 

8.7 

27.2 

27.2 

26.7 

18.2 

18.0 

18.3 

5.2 

7.5 

6.0 

6.7 

5.2 

5.3 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

All 
audits 


Leg  cuts 

Loin  cuts 

Rack  cuts . . . . , 
Shoulder  cuts, 


Breast  and  shanlc 
cuts 


Internal  organs. 
Miscellaneous  — 
All  lamb 


20.1 
13.3 

27.0 

18.2 

6.1 

5.9 

100.0 
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Table  25. --Proportions  of  total  lamb  display  space  per  store  for  specified  lamb  cuts,  by  type 
of  store  and  type  of  service,  dviring  three  audits,  57  retail  food  stores,  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  1956  1/ 


Type  of  store 


Cbain 


Independent  2/ 


Type  of  service 


SeiTTice 


Self-service 


Leg  cut 

Loin  cuts  3/.. 

Rack  cuts 

Shoulder  cuts. 


Breast  and  shank 
cuts 


Internal  organs. 
Miscellaneoxis . . , 
All  lamb 


18.8 
13.3 
10.1 
26.1 

18.9 

7.2 

5.6 

100.0 


21.8 

22.0 

13  .if 

12.7 

8.6 

9.1 

28.5 

26.9 

17.2 

18.1 

k.8 

4.8 

5.7 

S.k 

100.0 

100.0 

Percent 

17.8 

14.0 

9.8 

26.9 

18.4 

l.h 

5.7 

100.0 


1/  studies  conducted  during  periods  March  5-21,  May  14-31,  and  June  l8-July  5- 
2/  Includes  a  small  number  of  voluntary  chain  stores. 
3/  Large  and  small  loin  chops  combined. 


Table  26.— Proportlo 


of  total  lamb  display  space  per  store  for  specified  lamb  cuts,  by 
57  retail  food  stores,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  1956  1/ 


of  store,  during  thr 


Annual  store  receipts 


Less   :  $50,000 

than   :    to 

$50,000   :   99,000 


$100,000  :  $500,000  :  $1,000,000 
to   :     to 
't-99,999  :  999,999 


Number  of  checkout  counters 


Leg  cut 

Loin  cuts  2/ 

Rack  cuts 

Shoulder  cuts 

Breast  and  shank  cuts 

Internal  organs 

Miscellaneous 

All  lamb 


Pet. 

15. It 
h.9 
^.9 

30.8 
l.'^ 

8.3 
100.0 


Pet. 

30.1 
5.7 
3.6 

29.6 

26.0 

1.8 

3.2 

100.0 


Pet. 
19.0 
13.6 
9.l^ 
27.3 
15.9 


Pet. 
18.9 
13.8 
11.8 

25.8 

19.4 

6.7 
3.6 

100.0 


Pot. 


20.8 
13.9 
9.0 
26.6 
18.9 
5.7 
5.1 
100.0 


Pet. 

21.7 
8.1 
5.5 
38.3 
19.1 
1.3 
6.0 
100.0 


Pet. 

26.0 
10.3 
6.6 
27.9 
18.6 
1.1 
9.5 
100.0 


Pet. 

18.6 
13.7 

10.3 
27.1 
19.it 
6.6 
k.3 
luO.O 


Pet. 

20.4 
Ik.k 
10.9 
2k. 9 
19.6 
7.3 
2.5 
100.0 


2lt.8 
9.6 
9.5 
21.7 
20.1 
8.1 


Pet. 

15.5 

8.9 
28.6 
15.5 

6.8 

7.3 

100.0 


1/  studies  conducted  during  periods  March  5-21,  May  llt-31,  and  June  l8-July  5. 
2/  Large  and  small  loin  chops  combined. 
3/  Less  than  0.5  square  inch. 
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Table  28. — Most  frequent,   highest,    and  lowest  prices  for  selected  retail  lamb  cuts  by  type  of  store,    57  retsiil  food  stores, 

Sacramento,   Calif.,    1956  l/ 


Retail  lamb  cut 


Pre -promotion 
Dollars  per  lb. 


During 
promotion 


Post-promotion 


lb.  Dollars  per  lb. 


Pre -promotion 
Dollars  per  lb. 


During 
promotio 


Post-promotio 


pilars  per  lb.  Dollars  per  lb. 


Sirloin  chops. 


Square  cut  shoulder. 


Shoulder  chops. 


Ground  lamb. 


0.89 
.90 
.63 


1.25 
1.1^5 
1.10 


1.10 

1.10 

.69 


0.89 
.95 
.59 


1.19 
1.49 
.65 

1.00 
1.10 

.60 


1.10 
1.10 

.83 


1.10 
.59 


.19 
.30 
.09 

M 

.35 

.19 
.63 
.19 

.69 
.89 
.39 

.39 
.ito 
.29 

.39 
.39 
.29 

.39 
1.16 
.29 


0.69 
■  79 
.h9 

.79 
.98 

.98 

1.20 

.69 

.79 
.98 
.'^9 

•  39 
.69 
.29 


0.79 
.95 
.63 

.93 
.98 
.h9 

1.19 

1.30 

.65 

.79 

1.10 

.59 

M 
.69 
.'♦5 

.89 
.98 
.75 

.79 
.99 
.59 

.29 
.39 
.15 

.67 
.79 

.59 

.15 
.39 
.10 


17  The  first  row  of  figures  for  each  out  indicates  the  most  frequent  price;  the  second  row  indicates  the  highest  pric 
the  third  row  indicates  the  lowest  price. 
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Table  29.-- Most  frequent,   hi^es 


and  lowest  prices  for  selected  retail  lanb  cuts,   by  type  of  service,    57  retail  food  stores 
Sacramento,   Calif.,    I956  1/ 


Retail  lamb  cut 


Service 

Self-service 

Pre -promotion 

During 
promotion 

\  Post-promotion 

Pre-promotlon 

:         During 
:       promotion 

\   Post-promotion 

Dollars  per  lb. 

Dollars  per  lb. 

Dollars  per  lb. 

Dollars  per  lb. 

Dollars  oer  Id. 

0 

69 
85 
k9 

0.79 

0.79 
.89 
.59 

0.69 
.80 
.59 

0.89 
.95 
.59 

0.79 

51 

59 

.98 

.89 

1.15 

.69 

.89 
.95 
.1^9 

l.Ol* 

1.19 

.1*9 

.98 

1.15 
.62 

1 

98 
29 
69 

1.19 

1.1*9 

.65 

^95 

1.09 

1.23 

.75 

1.19 
1.1*9 
1.10 

1.25 

1.1*0 

1.10 

1*9 

1.10 

1.10 

.60 

.89 

1.10 

.69 

.79 
.95 
.50 

.89 

1.10 

.59 

.89 

1.20 

.55 

39 

69 
29 

.h9 
.69 
.39 

.59 
.75 
.39 

.39 
.53 
.39 

.59 
.89 
.53 

•  59 
.65 
.39 

89 
98 
59 

.89 

1.10 

.75 

.89 
1.10 

.69 

.95 
.65 

l.Ol* 
1.10 
.80 

1.10 
1.10 

.85 

79 
89 
U9 

.79 
.99 
.59 

.79 
.99 
.39 

.79 
.89 
.59 

.92 
l.ic 
.60 

.95 

1.05 

.59 

29 

39 
15 

.29 
.1*5 
.15 

.39 

.1*9 
.15 

.39 
.1*5 
.23 

.29 
.1*2 
.19 

.31 
.39 

.19 

69 
h9 

.89 
.98 
.59 

.75 
1.10 

.59 

•79 
.79 
.73 

.95 

.89 
.95 

•79 

19 
29 
09 

.19 
.39 
.09 

■19 
.29 
.09 

.19 
.32 
.10 

.29 
.30 
.10 

.19 
.51 

.10 

i 

.25 

.39 

.1*5 
.19 

.26 

.1*5 
.39 

.1*9 

.1*5 
.51* 
.33 

Ik 
h9 
09 

.10 
.45 
.10 

.12 
.1+5 
.10 

.63 
.17 

:8 

.12 

.19 
.1*2 
.10 

39 
69 
39 

.39 
.72 

.39 

.69 

.79 
.39 

.1*9 
.60 
.19 

.59 
.89 
.39 

.59 
.79 
.1*9 

39 
27 

.39 
.50 
.29 

.29 

.45 
.29 

.39 
.59 
.29 

.29 
.39 
.29 

.39 
.39 
.30 

39 
39 
29 

.29 

.39 

.25 

.29 

.39 
.25 

.39 
.39 
.25 

.39 
.39 
.33 

•  39 

•  1*3 
.29 

3h 
59 
27 

.29 

.59 
.29 

.25 
.69 
.25 

.59 
.65 
.29 

.39 

1.16 

.39 

.59 
!l5 

Sirloin  chops. 


Square  cut  shoulder. 


Shoulder  chops. 


V     Ihe  first  row  of  figures  for  each  cut  indlca-^es  the  most  frequent  prlc 
third  row  Indicates  the  lowest  price. 


indicates  the  hi^est  price;   and  the 
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Table  31. —Most  frequent,  highest,   and  lovest  prices  for  retail  lamb  cuts,  by  number  of  checkout  counters,  during  pre-promotion  period, 
March  5-21,  1956,  57  retail  food  stores,  Sacramento,  Calif.  1/ 


Number  of  checkout  counters 


:  Dollars  per  lb!        poiiiirs  per  lb.     Dollars  per  lb.       Doll  firs  per  lb.       Dollars  per  lb.       Dollars  per  lb. 


Sirloin  chops. 


Square  cut  shoulders . 


Shoulder  chops. 


0.69 
.75 
.h9 

.79 

.95 
.h9 


0.69 
.85 


0.69 
.69 
.57 


0.69 
.80 
.57 


.95 
.1^9 

l.li^ 
1.23 
1.05 

.79 
.89 
.79 

.39 
.l^9 
.39 


1/  The  first  row  of  figures  for  each  cut  indicates  the  most  frequent  price;  the  second  row  indicates  the  highest  price;  and  the 
third  row  indicates  the  lowest  price. 

2/  Ko  prices  observed  during  store  visit. 
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-Most  frequent,  highest,  and  lowest  prices  for  retail  lamh  outs,  by  number  of  checkout  counters,  during  promotion  period. 
May  14-31,  1956,  57  retail  food  stores,  Sacramento,  Calif.  1/ 


Retail  lamb  cut 


Number  of  checkout  counters 


Dollars  per  lb.   Dollars  per  lb.  Dollars  per  lb.  Dollars  per  lb.  Dollars  per  lb.  Dollars  per 


Sirloin  chops. 


Square  cut  shoulder. 


Shoulder  chops . 


Neck  slices . 


0.79 
.79 


84 
90 
65 

61 
61 
61 

2/ 

.79 
■99 


2/ 

.19 
.30 
.19 

.39 
.39 
.25 

2/ 

A9 
.55 
.49 

2/ 
2/ 
2/ 


0.69 
.85 
.65 


0.89 

•95 
.63 

.98 

1.19 

.'^9 


1.49 
.65 


1.10 

.59 


.79 

1.10 

.59 
•29 

.1*5 
.18 


0.79 
.95 
.59 

.95 
1.10 

.85 

1.09 

1.10 
1.10 

.83 

.39 
.69 
.39 

1.10 
1.10 

.83 


0.80 
.95 

■  73 

l.o4 

1.10 

.62 

1.32 

1.49 
1.10 

1.06 

1.10 

.75 

.59 
.59 
.53 

1.02 

1.02 

.99 


1.12 
1.08 
1.16 


1/  The  first  row  of  figures  for  each  cut  indicates  the  most  frequent  price;  the  second  row  indicates  the  highest  price;  and  the 
third  row  indicates  the  lowest  price. 

2/  No  prices  observed  during  store  visit. 
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Table  33.-- MoBt  frequent,   hl^iest,   and  lowest  price  for  retail  lamb  outs  lay  number  of  checkout  counters  during  post-promotion  periods 
June  18-July  5,    1956,    57  retail  food  stores,    Sacramento,   Calif.   1/ 


Number  of  checkout  counters 


Retail  Iamb  cut 


Dollars 
per  lb. 


0.79 
.89 
.63 


Square  cut  shoulder. 


Shotilder  chops. 


.79 
1.02 
.59 

.29 

A9 
.15 


1.10 
.75 


Dollars 
per  lb. 


1.10 

1.15 

.85 

1.39 
1.1*5 
1.19 


0.69 
.86 
.63 


1.32 
1.32 
1.15 

1.02 

1.10 

.55 

.52 
.59 
.^3 

1.02 
1.10 
.89 

.79 
.90 
.77 

2/ 

I 

.95 
.95 
.95 


0.89 
.90 
.65 

1.15 

1.15 

.93 

1.25 
1.35 
.95 


.98 

1.05 
.79 

.19 
.39 
.19 


1/  Ihe  first  row  of  fCgures  for  each  out  indicates  the  most  frequent  price;  the  second  row  indicates  the  hlghe 
third  rov  Indicates  the  lowest  price. 

2/  No  prices  observed  during  store  visit. 
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APPENDIX  B 
THE  CONSUMER  SURVEYS 
Technical  Notes 

Sampling  error.— Data  obtained  from  sample  surveys  are  subject  to  sampling 
error  and  may  differ  somewhat  from  the  results  of  a  complete  census.  Statis- 
tical techniques  are,  however,  available  for  estimating  the  magnitude  of  this 
difference.  For  example,  66  percent  of  the  respondents  interviewed  in  Feb- 
ruary reported  that  they  used  lamb.  The  chances  are  about  2  out  of  3  that 
the  value  obtained  from  a  complete  census  would  fall  between  6k   and  68  percent, 
The  confidence  interval  for  this  value  in  June  is  of  similar  magnitude;  that 
is,  the  expected  value  from  a  census  should  fall  between  60  and  64. 

An  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  the  error  due  to  sampling  is  also  required 
when  comparisons  are  made  between  the  results  of  two  surveys.  In  this  study, 
the  chances  are  about  2  out  of  3  that  a  census  made  in  February  eind  again  in 
June  would  yield  values  at  least  as  different  as  the  difference  between  66 
percent  and  62  percent.  Similar  methods  axe   used  in  determining  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  difference  between  subgroups  within  a  sample. 

It  sho\ald  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  smaller  groups  the  confidence  interval 
is  sanewhat  wider  and  that  differences  between  groups  must  be  somewhat  greater 
if  they  stre  to  be  considered  statistically  significant.  In  this  report,  no 
differences  are  regarded  as  significant  if  the  probability  of  their  occurence 
as  a  result  of  sample  variability  is  less  than  1  in  3o 

The  formula  used  for  determining  the  confidence  intervals  was: 


1.25  V   ^ 


£a 


Where  p  is  the  proportion  of  respondents  possessing  the  given  characteristic, 
£  is  the  proportion  of  respondents  not  possessing  a  characteristic  (lOO-p), 
and  n  is  the  number  of  cases. 

The  formula  used  for  determining  the  significance  of  observed  differences 
between  samples  and  between  subgroups  within  a  sample  was: 


1.25 


P2  <l2 
n2 

Where  £,  ^,  and  n  have  the  same  meanings  as  before  and  the  subscripts  refer 
to  the  different  samples  or  subgroups .  


The  factor  1.25  in  both  formulas  was  used  to  correct  for  the  effect  of 
clustering.  Experience  with  samples  similar  in  design  to  those  drawn 
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for  these  surveys  indicates  that  this  weighting  provides  a  satisfactory- 
correction  for  formulas  used  in  making  estimates  from  simple  random  samples. 

Sample  weighting. — In  the  Fehruary  sxirvey,  lamb  use  was  determined  for  all 
eligible  respondents  contacted,  but  only  a  subsample  of  users  was  interviewed. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  adjust  the  data  for  users  of  lamb  in  those  cases 
where  direct  comparisons  of  the  characteristics  of  users  and  nonusers  were 
made.  Since  kk^   users  were  identified  in  the  sample  and  only  288  actually 
were  interviewed,  the  factor  of  f  Z^\  =  1.5^5  was  used  to  weight  the  data  for 

users o  In  the  June  survey,  all  eligible  respondents,  whether  users  or 
nonusers,  were  interviewed  and  no  swljustment  of  the  data  was  necessary. 

Sample  comparisons. — In  examining  the  Febrviary  and  the  June  samples  for 
evidence  of  bias,  ccmpsirisons  were  made  between  the  two  samples  on  three 
characteristics  which  were  found  to  be  related  to  lamb  use:  Age  of  the  home- 
maker,  educational  level  of  the  homemaker,  and  total  family  income.  This 
comparison  revealed  slight  differences  between  the  two  samples  on  each  char- 
acteristic. In  the  June  survey,  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  respondents 
were  over  U5  years  old,  and  somewhat  smaller  proportions  were  college- educated 
and  were  in  the  upper  income  group  ( table  3^ ) • 

To  determine  the  effect  of  these  differences  on  survey  results,  the  number 
of  lamb  users  obtained  from  the  February  survey  was  adjusted  by  weighting 
each  level  of  the  three  variables  by  the  sample  proportions  frcxn  the  June 
survey.  This  adjustment  of  the  data  showed  that  differences  in  lamb  use  that 
might  have  resxilted  from  sample  differences  were  negligible  (table  35 )o 

Table  3^. — Proportion  of  lamb  users  in  the  February  and  the  June  surveys  by 
age,  education,  and  income  level,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  I956 


Survey 

Characteristics 

.     February 

June 

Age: 

Percent 

Ul 
59 

2k 
55 
21 

26 
38 
36 

Percent 
k6 

19 
59 
22 

19 
Ifl 
ko 

TTnrloT*  h.K     •\roQ>»a        

Education: 

^n'\^pcr(^    -- __-»_-- . 

High  school  

Income  level: 

Upper  

Middle  

Low  — 
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Table  35. — Adjusted  and  unadjusted  data  on  lamb  use  in  the  February  survey 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  I956       


Data 

Lamb  users  in  February  survey 

Percent 
65.9 
66.  i^ 
6k.3 
6h.l 

Adjusted  for  education  

Adjusted  for  income 

Number  of  users  

kk^ 

Table  36. — Relation  between  awareness  of  the  promotional  program,  source  of  awareness ^ 
and  use  of  lamb;  June  1956,  Sacramento,  Calif. 


Awareness  of  promotion  and 
source  of  awareness  i/ 


All 
home- 
makers 


Homemakers  who  use  lamb 


All 

lamb 

users 


Fre- 
quent 
users 


Mod- 
erate 
users 


Infre- 
quent 


Home- 
msikers 
who  do 
not  use 

lamb 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


1/ 


^ 


Aware  of  promotion  

Source  of  awareness: 
Advertising  and 

commercials — 

Displays ■ ■ 

Not  aware  of  promotion  — 

Not  ascertained --■ 

Total -— — . 

Number  of  homemakers 


kd 


10 


h9 


51 


11 


100 


53 


IT" 

-:  55 


IT 


IT 


y 


51 


11 


100 


100 


51 


50 


li-6 
3 


100 


50 


i^3 


100 


\\k 


100 


778 


483 


197 


103 


183 


295 


1/  Awareness  was  not  ascertained  for  I3  users  and  5  nonusers, 

2/  Percentages  to  the  left  in  each  column  are  based  on  answers  to  questions  con- 
cerning awareness  of  newspaper  advertising  and  radio  or  TV  ccHmnercials.  They  add  to 
more  than  their  subtotals  because  some  respondents  mentioned  more  than  1  source. 
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Table  37. — Relation  "between  awareness  of  promotional  campaign  and  "background 
characteristics  of  respondents,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  1956 


Characteristics 


Homemakers  who  were — 


Aware 
of 
promotion 


Not  aware 

of 
promotion 


Total 


Cases 


Age:  w 

Over  45  years  of  age  -' 
Under  U5  years  of /age  -■ 

Educational  level  -' 

College  

High  school  

Grammar  school 


Family  income  level  ^ 

High 

Middle  

Lov 


Percent 

55 
^6 


52 
52 

kk 

51 
55 
i^5 


Percent 

i+5 
^k 

hd 
kQ 
56 

h9 
^5 
55 


Percent 

100 
100 

100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 


Nxmiber 

356 
ki6 

li^8 
i^52 
170 

130 
278 
272 


1/  Age  was  not  ascertained  for  6  respondents,  and  awareness  of  the  pro- 
motional campaign  was  not  ascertained  for  13  respondents. 

2/  Education  was  not  ascertained  for  8  respondents,  and  awareness  of  the 
promotional  campaign  was  not  ascertained  for  13  respondents. 

3/  Income  level  was  not  ascertained  for  98  respondents,  and  awareness  of 
the  promotional  campaign  was  not  ascertained  for  13  respondents,  of  whom  3 
were  among  those  for  whom  income  level  was  not  ascertained. 


Ta"ble  38. — Replies  to  the  question  in  the  February  1956  survey  in  Sacramento ^ 
Calif.,  "When  you  shop,  do  you  usually  decide  before  you  go  to  the  store 
what  meats  you  are  going  to  buy?"  ±/ 


Homemakers  who  use  lamb 

Replies 

!  Fre-    !  Moder-  '.      Infre- 
^^   '.     quent  '.       ate   '.     quent 
users   •  uggpg   ;  users   !  users 

Percent  :  Percent  :  Percent  :  Percent 
66        '62        '63        '•      70 

3^     :    37     :    37     :    30 
2/        :     1     :    "     :    - 

Usually  do  not  decide  ahead  

100    •'  100    :   100    :   100 

NlimVipy  nf  hmnoTnQVor'C 

288    =98    -79    •  108 

-. — — : ! J 1 

1/  The  same  question  was  asked  in  the  June  survey  with  similar  results 
2/  Less  than  1  percent, 
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Table  39. — Relation  between  promotional  method  and  decision  to  buy  lamb, 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  1956 


Promotional  method 

Survey  period 

and 
decision  to  buy 

Februajry 

June 

Displays 

Sometimes  buy  because  of  displays  

Percent 

Percent 

51 
^9 
1/ 

100 

100 

288 

U83 

2/ 

Advertising  media  -' 

Sometimes  buy  because  of  advertisements 

Percent 

22 
78 

Percent 

19 

81 
1/ 

Do  not  buy  because  of  advertisements 

100 

:     100 

288 

if83 

Suggestions 

Sometimes  buy  because  of  suggestions  

Do  not  buy  because  of  suggestions 

Percent 

20 
80 

Percent 

17 
83 
1/ 

Tif-itaT  .__ . 

100 

100 

288 

kd3 

l/  Less  than  1  percent. 

2/  Includes  newspaper  advertisement  and  radio  or  TV  commercials. 
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Table  kO. — Replies  to  the  question,   "Have  you  used  lamb  at  home  in  the  past  12 
months?"^  in  the  Februao-y  and  June  surveys,  1956,  Sacramento,  Calif. 


!             Survey  period 

Replies                ; 

Febirusiry 

June 

'.                 Pel 

'Cent 
66 

3h 

Percent 

62 
38 

15 
19 

17 
21 

100 

100 

Number  of  homemakers  . 

675  1/ 

778 

l/  Since  not  all  lamb  users  in  the  February  s\irvey  were  interviewed,  the  number  on 
which  these  percentages  were  based  was  obtained  by  weighting  the  number  of  users  to 
correspond  to  the  proportion  of  the  sample  they  represented. 


Table  Ul.. 


-Frequency  of  use  of  lamb  in  the  12  months  preceding  the  February  and  the 
June  siorveys,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  1956 


Frequency  of  use 
(times  per  year) 


Survey  period 


Frequent  users: 
Moderate  users: 

36  -  51  times 

2i^  -  35  times 

13  -  23  times 

Infrequent  users: 

12  times 

6-11  times 

3-5  times 

1-2  times 
Not  ascertained 
Homemakers  who  had  not  used  lamb 

Total 

Number  of  homemakers 
Median  frequency  of  use 

1/  Since  not  all  lamb  users  in  the  February  survey  were  interviewed,  the  number 
on  which  these  percentages  was  based  was  obtained  by  weighting  the  number  of  users 
to  correspond  to  the  proportion  of  the  sample  they  represented. 
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Table  k2. — Replies  to  the  question,  "Are  you  using  more  lamb,  less  lamb,  or  about  the  same  amount  of 
lamb  as  you  were  using  a  year  ago  at  this  time?",  by  frequency  of  use,  Sacramento,  Calif o,  I956 


Replies 


Homemakers  who  use  lamb 


All  users 


Frequent 
users 


Moderate 
users 


Infrequent 
users 


Using  more  

Using  less  

Using  about  the  same  amoiint 
Not  ascertained  

Total  - - -• 

Number  of  homemakers  — 


Percent 

13 

13 

72 

2 


Percent 
17 
10 
73 


Percent 

13 

13 

71 

3 


100 


100 


U83 


197 


103 


183 


Table  U3. — Proportion  of  lamb  users  using  each  cut  of  lamb  in  the  year  preceding  the  February  and  June 

surveys,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  1956 


Cut 

Survey  period 

February 

Jione 

Percent  i/ 

93 
71 
3k 
26 
2k 
23 
22 

6 

9 

Percent  i/ 

92 
61+ 
33 
30 
26 
2k 
21 
6 
10 

Stew 

Shank - — 

Breast  

Flank  

Neck 

288 

U83 

1/   Percentages  add  to  more  than  100  because  some  homemakers  had  used  more  than  1  cut.    — — —    — — 

Table  Ul;.- -Proportion  of  homemakers  using  cuts  of  lamb  not  used  a  year  previously  and  the  cuts  they  have 

begun  using,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  I956 


Use  of  new  cuts 


Homemakers  who  use  lamb 


Not  using  cuts  not  used  before 
Using  cuts  not  used  before 

I^g 

Chops 

Breast 

Neck  . 

Shank 

Shoulder  roast 

Patties 

Stew 

Other 

Not  ascertained 

Total 
Nvmber  of  hcmemakers 


1/  Less  than  1  percent. 
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Tatle  k^. — Frequency  of  use  of  different  cuts  of  lamb  in  the  year  preceding  each  survey,  February 
and  June  1956,  Sacramento,  Calif. 


IT" 


Frequency  of  use 
(times  per  year) 


Cut  of  lamb 


Leg  of 

lamb 


Chops 


: Shoulder  : 
Shank  .  ^^^^+    .  Patties 


Stew 
meat 


February 


1  to  2  times  

3  to  5  times  

6  to  11  times  — 

12  times  

13  to  23  times  -- 
2U  to  35  times  -- 
36  to  51  times  -- 

52  times  

53  or  more  times 
Not  ascertained  - 


Total 


Horaemakers 


Median  frequency  of 
use 


June 


1  to  2  times  

3  to  5  times  

6  to  11  times  — 

12  times  

13  to  23  times  -- 
2ij-  to  35  times  — 
36  to  51  times  -- 

52  times  

53  or  more  times 
Not  ascertained  - 


Total 


HomemEikers 


Median  frequency  of 
use 


100 


205 

6 


Percent 


2/ 


100 


307 


Percent  :  Percent  :  Percent  :  Percent 


100 


268 

31 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Percent 


100 


Number 
63 


1+1+5 


116 


26 


121+ 


159 


Number 
75 

3 


Percent 


1^5 


1/  Data  are  not  shown  for  flank  ajid  neck  because  the  number  of  respondents  in  each  survey  who 
reported  the  use  of  these  cuts  was  too  small  for  analysis.  Because  of  the  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  respondents  using  lamb  cuts  other  than  leg  and  chops,  the  reader  is  iirged  to  exercise 
caution  in  interpreting  the  results  referring  to  these  cuts. 

2/  Less  tham  1  percent. 
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Table  k'J . — Relation  between  use  of  lajnb  and  awareness  of  the  promotional  canipaign  in 
Jime,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  1956 


Use  of  larab 


Homemakers  who  were- 


Aware  of 
promotion 


Not  aware  of 
promotion 


Percent 


Percent 


All  users  

Frequent  users  -- 
Moderate  users  -- 
Infrequent  users 

All  nonusers  


Total 


3^ 


100 


58 


1+2 


100 


Number  of  homemakers 


1/ 


38i+ 


381 


l/  Awareness  of  promotion  was  not  ascertained  for  3  users  emd  5  nonusers. 


Table  U8. — Relation  between  awareness  of  the  promotional  canipaign  and  replies  to  the 
question,  "Are  you  now  using  any  lamb  cuts  that  you  were  not  using  a  year  ago  at 
this  time?",  Sacramento,  Calif.,  195^ 


Replies 

Lamb  users 

who  were — 

A-VTare  of 
promotion 

Not  aware  of 
promotion 

Percent 

10 

89 

1 

Percent 

3 
97 
1/ 

■Pn-t-nl   

1  00 

1  nn 

Niimber  of  homemakers 

25^ 

221 

l/  Less  than  1  percent . 


Table  1+9. --Proportion  of  lamb  users  using  each  cut  of  lamb  among  respondents  aware 
and  unaware  of  promotional  can^iaign,  Sacreunento,  Calif.,  195° 


Lamb  users  who  were- 


Cut  used 


Aware  of 

Not  aware  of 

promotion 

promotion 

Percent 

Percent 

95 

92 

.   6l 

69 

25 

2k 

5 

8 

9 

10 

28 

2i+ 

33 

3k 

20 

23 

32 

Chops  

Leg 

Breast  

Flank  — -- 

Keck 

Shajik 

Shoulder  roast  

Patties  

Stew  meat  

Number  of  homemakers 


251+ 


221 


M 
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Table  50.— Reasons  homemakers  in  the  February  survey  gave  for  liking  lamb,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  1956 


Homemakers  who  use  lamb 


All 
users  =J 


Frequent 
users 


Moderate 
users 


Infrequent 
users 


17 


Flavor:  -- 

Good,  pleasant : 

Delicate,  mild : 

Just  like  taste : 

Distinctive : 

Delicious,  delectable  : 

Juicy : 

Like  rabbit,  like  venison : 

Other : 

Health:  -- 

Easy  to  digest : 

Good  for  health : 

High  nutritional  value  : 

Lov  in  calories : 

Good  for  sick  people : 

Recommended  by  physician  : 

Other : 

Texture :  *- 

Tender,  juicy : 

Lean,  meaty : 

Not  coarse : 

Likes  bones : 

Kot  greasy : 

Looks  nice : 

Other : 

Preparation:  :- 

Quick,  convenient : 

Can  be  prepared  many  ways : 

Good  for  stew,  gravy,  roast : 

Can  prepare  well : 

Like  broiled  meat : 

Goes  well  with  other  foods : 

Good  for  curry,  shishkabob : 

Other : 

Variety:  • :- 

Variety  in  meals  : 

Don't  like  lamb,  use  for  variety  : 

Economy:  :- 

Not  expensive : 

Right  amount  for  self  and  family : 

Makes  several  meals  -: 

Little  waste  : 

Other : 

Odor: ■»- 

Just  like  odor : 

Pleasant : 

General:  ---4- 

Some  one  in  the  family  likes : 

Favorable  comparison  with  other  meat : 

Habit,  tradition  -: 

Don't  know,  just  like  it ■ — : 

Miscellaneous : 

Nothing  liked  :- 

Not  ascertained  :- 


3/ 


19: 
18: 
18: 
16: 
9: 
7: 
1: 


16: 
15: 
12: 
8: 
5: 
3: 
1: 


22: 
6: 
6: 

1: 


li;: 
7: 

3: 
3: 
2: 
2: 

1: 


3/ 


Number  of  homemakers 


66 


39 


33 


27 


Percent 


15 


30 


50 


ho 


Percent 


27 


12 


35 


2/ 


70 


h2 


Percent 


29 


32 


39 


79 


108 


31 


25 


19 


1/  Frequency  of  use  was  not  ascertained  for  3  respondents. 

2/  Percentages  add  to  more  than  their  subtotals  and  these  add  to  more  than  100  because  some 
homemakers  gave  more  than  1  reason. 
3/  Less  than  1  percent. 
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Table  5I. --Relation  between  age  and  reasons  homemakers  gave  in  the  February 
siirvey  for  liking  lamb,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  I956 


Reasons 


Age 


Under  h^   years 


k^   years  and 
over 


Flavor  

Textiire 

Health 

Preparation  

Variety  

Economy  

Odor  - 

General  

Nothing  liked  -- 
Not  ascertained 


Nijmber  of  homemakers 


±/ 


Percent 
66 
36 
36 
28 
18 

8 

1 
32 

2 

1 

1^7 


Percent 

65 
30 
^5 
27 
13 
7 

29 
k 
k 

135 


1/  Age  was  not  ascertained  for  6  respondents. 
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Table  52.— Reasons  homemakers  gave  in  the  February  survey  for  not  liking  lamb,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  1956 


Homeraakers  who  use  lamb 


1/ 


Frequent 
users 


Moderate 
users 


Infrequent 
users 


Flavor:  

Strong,  old  

Muttony  

Just  don't  like  taste  

Lacks  flavor  

Funny,  odd  

Different,  rich  

Other  

Cost:  - -- 

Expensive,  not  worth  price  

Too  much  waste  

Cut  too  small  for  self  or  family  

Cut  too  large  for  self  or  family  

Texture:  

Fat,  greasy  

Tough,  gristly  — 

Other - 

Odor:  

Just  don't  like  its  odor  

Odor  while  cooking  

Strong  

Disagreeable,  unpleasant,  unappetizing 

Funny,  odd  

Different  

Odor  of  the  fat  — -  — 

Other  

Preparation:  

Hard  to  use  cold 

Limited  uses  

Unfamiliarity  with  ways  of  preparing  -- 

Trouble  preparing  

Takes  too  much  time  to  prepare  

Other  

Health: 

Doesn't  agree  with  me  

Restricted  diet  

Other  

Availability:  

Not  always  young  

Not  always  fresh  

Can't  always  find  

General:  

Some  one  in  family  doesn't  like  lamb  -- 

Unpleasant  past  experience  

Prefer  other  meats  

Past  experience — any  branch  of  miliary 

service  

Past  experience — home  

Habit  of  buying  other  meats  

Just  don't  like  lamb  

Other  

Nothing  disliked  

Not  ascertained  


Number  of  homeraakers 


3/ 


3/ 


25 


lU 


29 


19 


26 


2/ 


18 


2k 


17 


33 


27 


19 


^-5 


98 


79 


108 


make 


1/  Frequency  of  use  was  not  ascertained  for  3  respondents. 

Percentages  add  to  more  than  their  subtotals  and  these  add  to  more  than  100  because  some  home- 
:ers  gave  more  than  1  reason. 
3/  Less  thaji  1  percent. 


7U 


Table  53. — Replies  to  the  question,  "Do  you  ever  serve  lamb  cold?",  February  survey,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

1956 


Replies 

Homemakers  who  use  lamb 

. ^  ^         •   Frequent   '   Moderate    •   Infrequent 
users   .    ^gg^g     .    ^gg^g      .    ^^g^g 

Yes,  serve  lamb  cold  - 

No,  do  not  serve  lamb  cold  

Percent   *    Percent   '    Percent    *   Percent 
53     :     61     :     52      :     32 
hi             ':             39             ':            hQ              i     68 

Total  - — 

100      :     100      :     100       :    100 

Number  of  hcmemakers  i/ 

288      :      98      :      79      :    I08 

1/  Frequency  of  use  of  lamb  was  not  ascertained  for  3  respondents. 


Table  5^+. --Relation  between  age  and  reasons  homemakers  gave  for  not  liking  lamb,  February  survey, 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  1956 


Replies 

Age 

Under  U5  years 

U5  years  and  over 

Percent 
28 
28 
21 
16 
11 

3 

2 
3^^ 

21 

Percent 
23 
18 
23 
13 

7 

3 

1 
30 

1 
itO 

Texture  

n^,-». _  _ 

General  

Not  ascertained  

Nothing  liked  - 

Number  of  hcmemakers  i/  

IU7 

135 

1/  Age  was  not  ascertained  for  6  respondents 


Table  55. --Replies  to  the  question,  "Would  you  like  to  serve  lamb  more  often?",  February  survey, 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  I956 

Replies 


Would  not  like  to  serve  lamb  more  often 
Would  like  to  serve  lamb  more  often 
Reasons  for  not  serving  more  often: 

Cost  --- - 

Scmeone   in  family  doesn't  like  lamb 

Preparation  

Availability  

Texture  

Taste  

Odor - 

Health  — —— 

General  

Not  ascertained  


Number  of  homemakers 


1/  Less  than  1  percent. 
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Table  56. — Reasons  homemakers  gave  in  the  February  and  June  siarveys  for  not  using  lamb,  Sacramento, 

Calif.,  1956 


Homemakers  who  did  not  use  lamb  in' 
February | 


HomeraaJcers  who  did  not  use  lamb  in 
June         


All  non- 
users 


Have  not 
used  lamb 
recently 


Have  never 
used  lamb 


All  non- 
users 


Have  not 
used  lamb 
recently 


Have  never 
used  lamb 


Flavor:  

Strong,  rancid  

Different,  rich  

Mutton,  sheep  

Funny,  peculiar,  strange  

Lacks  flavor  or  a  specific 

flavor  

Just  don't  like  taste  

Taste  miscellaneous  

Cost:  - ■ 

Expensive,  not  worth  the  price 
Cut  too  large  for  self,  family 
Cut  too  small  for  self,  family 
Too  much  waste  

Odor:  

Disagreeable,  sickening  

Don't  like  odor  while  cooking  - 

Funny,  peculiar  

Just  don't  like  odor  

Odor  of  the  fat  

Odor  miscellaneous  

Health:  

Can't  eat  much  meat  

Doesn't  agree  with  me  

Health  miscellaneous  

Texture :  

Fat,  greasy  

Tough,  gristly  

Texture  miscellaneous  

Habit:  - — 

Never  had  it  at  home  

Never  used  it;  never  tried; 
never  thought  of  it  

Availability:  • 

Stores  don't  carry  

Not  always  fresh  

Preparation:  

Unfamlliarity  with  ways  of 

preparing  

Limited  uses  

Hard  to  use  cold 

Trouble  preparing  

Takes  too  much  time  

Preparation  miscellaneous  — 

General:  

Someone  in  family  doesn't  like 

Prefer  other  meats  

Past  experience — any  branch  of 

military  service  

Don't  cook  much — eat  out  

Eat  no  meat;  very  little  meat; 

vegetarian  

Past  experience — got  tired  of  it 

Just  don't  like  it  — — 

Miscellaneous 


2/ 


2/ 


2/ 


2/ 


36 


13 


1/ 

33 


1/ 


1/ 


13 


36 


27 


13 


17 


^3 


18 


he 


Number  of  homemakers 


230 


103 


127 


295 


133 


^6 


162 


^7 Percentages  total  to  more  than  their  subtotals  and  these  total  to  more  than  100  because  some  respond- 
ats  gave  more  than  1  reason  for  nonuse  of  lamb. 
2/  Less  than  1  percent. 


Table  57. 
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-Replies  to  the  question,  "Do  you  eat  lamb  away  from  home;   that  is,  in  restaurants,  on  trains, 

at  friends'  homes,  and  so  forth?",  February  survey,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  1956 


Replies 

All  nonusers 

Hcmemakers  who-- 

Have  used 

lamb 

Have  never 
lamb 

used 

Yes 
No 

Percent 
27 

73 

Percent 

1+0 

60 

Percent 
17 

83 

Total 
Number  of 

homemakers  

100 
230 

100 
103 

100 

127 

Table  58. — Replies  to  the  questions,   "In  the  past  year,  have  you  ever  looked  for  lamb  and  been  unable 
to  find  it  in  these  stores?"   (if  yes),  "About  how  often  did  this  happen?"  1/  February  and  June  surveys 


Sacramento,  Calif.,  1956 


Replies 


Survey  period 


February 


Always  able  to  find  

Not  always  able  to  find 

1  time 

2  times  


3  times 

k   times  

5  times  

6  times  

9  times  

Not  ascertained 


2/ 


Total  

Number  of  hanemakers 


^83 


1/  Question  wording  for  the  February  survey.  There  was  a  slight  change  in  the  question  wording  for 
the  survey  in  June. 

2/  Less  than  1  percent. 


Table  59. 


-Replies  to  the  question,   "Is  lamb  available  during  the  entire  year  in  the  stores  in  which  you 
shop?",  February  svirvey,  Sacramento,  Cailif.,  1956 


1/  Frequency  of  use  was  not  ascertained  for  3  homemakers. 


Homemakers  who  use  lamb 

Replies 

All  users   .Frequent  users 

Moderate  users 

Infrequent 
users 

Percent   :    Percent 
88     :     99 
2      ':               1 
9      : 
1     : 

Percent 

90 

3 

6 

1 

Percent 

78 

3 

18 

1 

No,  not  available  the  entire  year  

100      :     100 

100 

100 

Number  of  hanemakers  i/  

288      :      98 

79 

108 

77 


Table  60. — Replies  to  the  question,  "Do  you  serve  lamb  more  during  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  than  at  other  times?",  February  survey,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  1956 


Replies 


Homemakers  who  serve  leunb 


All 
users 


Fre- 
quent 
users 


Moder-  .   Infre- 

ate    [      quent 

users   ■   users 


Yes,  use  lamb  more  during  some  seasons  

Ko,  do  not  use  lamb  more  during  some 

seasons  

Not  ascertained  

Total 

1/ 
Number  of  homemakers    

T/ Frequency  of  use  not  ascertained  for  3  respondents. 


93 


79 


26 


108 


Table  6l. 


-Seasons  when  lamb  users  serve  lamb  most  frequently  as  found  in  February 
survey,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  1956 


Season 

Homemakers  who  serve  lamb 
more  in  certain  seasons 

Percent 
i+6 
32 

7 

6 

5 

2 

1 

1 

Aii+iirrm  (-Pall   ) _  _ 

100 

87 

Table  62. — Replies  to  the  question,  "Do  you  use  lamb  on  special  days  or  occasions?", 
February  survey,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  1956 


Homemakers  who  use  lamb 

Replies 

All 
users 

Fre- 
quent 
users 

Moder- 
ate 
users 

Infre- 
quent 
users 

Percent 

26 

73 

1 

Percent 

32 
68 

Percent 

25 
75 

Percent 

20 

78 

2 

No,  do  not  use  on  special  occasions  

100 

100 

100 

100 

Number  of  homemakers  -^  

288 

98 

79 

108 

"TT  Frequency  of  use  of  lamb  was  not  ascertained  for  3  homemakers. 
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Table  63. — Special  days  or  occasions  on  which  lamb  users  serve  lamb,  as  found  in 
February  survey,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  I956 


n^^„.^^^                  •       Homemakers  who  use  lamb  on 
Occasion                  .          special  occasions 

:             Percent  l/ 

Vno+^-r-                                                          _ t                               lA 

pu>»-;  o+mo  0        _  _   _ ♦                  ■a 

Other ;                3 

Number  of  homonakers !               "Jh 

1/  Percentages  add  to  more  than  100  because  some  respondents  mentioned  more  than 
1  occasion. 

Table  6k, — Reasons  hcanemakers  gave  for  serving  lamb  on  special  occasions,  February 

survey,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  1956 


Reasons 

Homemakers  who  use  lamb  on 
special  occasions 

Regard  as  a  treat  

Too  expensive  other  times  

Friends  like  it - — 

Percent  l/ 
27 

22 
20 

19 
16 

8 

h 

k 
15 

9 

Religious  tradition  

Health - — 

Don't  know,  just  do  

Other 

Not  ascertained  

Number  of  homemakers  

7^ 

1/   Percentages  add  to  more  than  100  because  some  homemakers  gave  more  than  1  reason. 
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Table  65. — Replies  to  the  question,  "Have  you  served  lamb  to  guests  within 
the  past  year?",  February  and  June  surveys,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  I956 


1/  Less  than  1  percent.  """ 

2/  Frequency  of  use  was  not  ascertained  for  3  homemakers. 


Replies 

Survey  period 

February    \ 

Jime 

All  users: 

Percent 

51 
U5 

h 

Percent 

55 

1/    ' 

TntAl  — -- - - -- - 

100 

288 

100 

Number  of  homemakers  ^ 

U83 

Frequent  users: 

Percent 

66 
30 

Percent 

55 

Ul 

4 

100 

100 

Number  of  homemakers  

98 

197 

Moderate  users: 

Percent 

53 

37 

9 

1 

Percent 

Uo 
57 

:           3 

Not  ascertained  

Total  

100 

100 

70        .       inrj 

-i-vj 

Infrequent  users: 

Percent 

37 
61 

1 
1 

Percent 

:        23 

:            69 

8 

Not  ascertained  

Total - 

100 

:      100 

Number  of  homemakers  

108 

I             183 
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Table  66. --Relation  between  current  use  of  lamb  and  use  of  lamb  in  the  homes  of  the 
parents  of  the  respondent  and  her  husband,  February  survey,  Sacramento,  Calif .,1956 


Use  in  parents'  homes  1/ 

Current  use  of  lamb 

Used  in 
both 

Used  in 
one 

Used  in 
neither 

TToQ   1  omV, ______.._ 

Percent 
86 
lU 

Percent 
71 
29 

Percent 
27 
73 

m_+QT                           _ 

100 

100 

100 

Number  of  hcanemakers  £/  

205 

103 

81 

_!/  Information  on  lamb  use  in  both  parental  homes  was  not  ascertained  for  129 
respondents . 

2/  Since  not  all  lamb  users  in  the  February  survey  were  interviewed,  the  numbers 
on  which  these  percentages  aire  based  were  obtained  by  weighting  the  number  of  users 
to  correspond  to  the  proportion  of  the  sample  they  represented. 

Table  67. — Relation  between  use  of  lamb  and  parents'  places  of  birth,  February  survey, 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  I956 


Parents'  place  of  birth 


Homemakers  who — 


Use  lamb 


Do  not 
use  lamb 


Total 


Home- 
makers  1/ 


Respondent's  father: 

Northeast  

Southeast  and  Southwest  Central  — 

North  Central. 

West 

Europe  

Respondent's  mother: 

Northeast  

Southeast  and  Southwest  Central  — 

North  Central  

West  — 

Europe  

Husband's  father: 

Northeast  

Southeast  and  Southwest  Central  — 

North  Central  

West 

Europe  

Husband's  mother: 

Northeast  

Southeast  and  Southwest  Central  — 

North  Central  

West 

Europe  

1/  Information  on  lamb  use  in  both 
individuals . 


Percent 

67 
51 
65 
78 
75 

72 
55 
Gh 
79 

76 

77 
60 
70 

69 
73 

72 
57 
70 
70 
7^+ 


Percent 

33 
h9 
35 
22 
25 

28 
45 
36 
21 
2k 

23 
1+0 
30 
31 
27 

28 

kZ 

30 
30 
26 


Percent 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Number 

33 

85 
I5i^ 
127 
171 

36 

73 
169 
li^5 
137 

kk 

75 
139 

Ih 
12U 

i^5 

76 
13^^ 

89 
117 


parental  homes  was  not  ascertained  for  129 
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Table  68. — Replies  to  the  question,  "Do  you  feel  that  a  serving  of  lamb  has 
more,  less,  or  about  the  same  food  value  as  a  serving  of  beef,  veal,  pork?" 
February  and  June  surveys,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  1956 


Item  compared  with  lamb 

Replies 

Beef 

Veal 

Pork 

February 

June 

February 

June 

February ' 

June 

Percent . 

Percent , 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent : 

Percent 

LAMB  USERS 

Lamb  has: 

More  food  value  

Same  food  value  

Less  food  value  

Don't  know  

Not  ascertained  

Ik 
55 
15 

15 

1 

16 
50 
2^ 
10 

1/ 

37 
32 
12 
18 
1 

38 
27 
13 

22 

1/ 

35 

ko 

5 

19 

1 

36 

37 

7 

20 

1/ 

Total  

100 

100   [ 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Nimber  of  homemakers 

288 

U83 

288 

483 

288 

U83 

•  Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

LAMB  NONUSERS 

Iamb  has: 

More  food  value  

Same  food  value  

Less  food  value  

7 
•   15 

9 

39 

19 

•       31 

2 

13 
36 
10 

ko 
1 

16 
30 
12 

1+0 
2 

20 
:   23 

21 

'        35 

1 

23 
21 
20 
34 
2 

Not  ascertained  

100 

100 

100 

100 

'      100 

100 

Number  of  homemakers 

:  230 

295 

230 

:  295 

230 

295 

1/  Less  than  1  percent. 
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Table  69. — Replies  to  the  question,  "Do  you  feel  that  you  know  how  to  prepare 
lamb  as  well  as  you  do  other  meats?",  February  and  June  surveys,  Sacramento j 
Calif.,  1956 


Replies 


Survey  period 


February 


June 


All  users : 

Yes 

No 

Not  ascertained 


Total 


Number  of  homemakers 

Frequent  users: 

Yes 

No 

Not  ascertained  


1/ 


Total  

Number  of  homemakers 


Moderate  users: 

Yes 

No 

Not  ascertained 


Total  — 

Number  of  homemakers 

Infrequent  users: 

Yes 

No ■ 


Total 


Number  of  homemakers 


Percent 

68 
31 

1 


100 


288 


Percent 

79 
20 

1 


100 


Percent 


72 
27 

1 


100 


79 


Percent 

56 

kk 


100 


108 


Percent 


77 
23 


100 


U83 


Percent 


12 


100 


197 


Percent 

80 
20 


100 


103 


Percent 

6k 
36 


100 


183 


T/ Frequency  of  use  was  not 
survey. 


ascertained  for  3  respondents  in  the  February 
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Table  70. — Relation  between  age  and  the  homemakers'  feeling  that  she  prepares 
lamb  as  well  as  other  meat,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  1956 


Age 

Replies 

Under  k^   yeetrs  ',   k^   years  and  over 

Percent       :      Percent 
55        •        82 

kk           ;           i8 

1        : 

Trk+al  ____--_.-.--_-_-----_---. 

100        .       100 

1/ 

1^7       ':       135 

"T/    Age  was  not  ascertained  for  6  respondents. 


Table  71. — Relation  between  lamb  use  in  respondents'  parents'  homes  and  re- 
plies to  the  question,  "Do  you  feel  that  you  know  how  to  prepare  lamb  as 
well  as  you  do  other  meats?",  Sacramento,  Calif.,  195^ 


Homemakers  whose 

Replies 

Parents  used  lamb 

Parents  did  not 
use  lamb 

Y(=>c!   ■nr'p>"nQr»(=>  nc  uf^l  1 

Percent 

73 

25 

2 

Percent 

M 
3k 

"" 

Tntal  — . _-_ 

100 

100 

Number  of  homemakers  -'    

213 

'?k 

l/  Use  of  lamb  in  parental  homes  was  not  obtained  for  20  respondents, 


m 


Table  72. — Proportion  of  respondents  who  season  with  garlic,  trim  the  fat,  add 
a  sauce,  or  marinate  when  preparing  lamb,  Sacrajnento,  Calif.,  1956 


Homemakers  who  use  Ismb 

Practice 

All  users 

Frequent 
users 

Moderate 
users 

Infrequent 
users 

Season  with  garlic: 

Percent 

70 

29 

1 

Percent 

80 
20 

Percent 

65 
35 

Percent 

6h 

33 

3 

W/-, 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1/ 

Number  of  homemakers 

288 

98 

79 

108 

Trim  fat: 

Yoc ____ 

Percent 

66 
33 

1 

Percent 

70 
30 

Percent 

66 

3h 

Percent 

63 

35 

2 

'Mr»+  n  e'por'+a'i  rif^^rl  ___  —  —  ___ — 

Tntal  -- 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Number  of  homemakers  -' 

288 

98 

79 

108 

Add  sauce: 

Vpq 

Percent 

25 

73 

2 

Percent 

32 

61 

1 

Percent 

22 
78 

Percent 

22 

7^+ 
k 

TJo 

Tntal  -- - 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Number  of  homemakers  -^ 

288 

98 

79 

108 

Marinate : 

Yqq  __ 

Percent 

11+ 

.    85 

1 

•  Percent 

17 

•  83 

Percent 

13 

87 

Percent 

12 

86 

!     2 

Tafi _  __  _   ___ 

'Vnfj^l     _--  _      __ 

■)  Of) 

!    T  nn 

T  rm 

100 

Number  of  homemakers  -^ 

288 

•    98 

79 

108 

l/  Frequency  of  use  of  lamb  was  not  ascertained  for  3  respondents. 
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Tatle  73. — Relation  'between  practices  in  preparing  lamb  and  the  homeraaker's  feeling  that  she 
knows  how  to  prepare  lamb  as  well  as  she  prepares  other  meat,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  1956 


Homemakers  who  feel  they — 


Prepare 
as  well 


Do  not 
prepare 
as  well 


Homemakers 


Marinate : 

Yes 

No — 

Season  with  garlic 

Yes 

No 

Add  sauce: 

Yes 

No 

Trim  fat: 

Yes 

No - 


Percent 


69 


32 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


^1 

2i|.5 


201 

8k 


73 
210 


190 
96 


Table  fh, — Total  number  of  different  cuts  of  lamb  used  in  the  year  preceding  the  February  and  the 
J\me  surveys,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  1956 


Number 


Homemakers  who  use  lamb 


February 


Frequent  users 


February  :  June 


Moderate  users   •  Infrequent  users 


February 


June 


February  :  June 


1 

2 

3 

1+ 

5 

7 

8  - - 

9 • 

Not  ascertained 

Total  — 


HomemaJcers 


2/ 


Average  number 
of  cuts  used 


Percent  '  Percent 


Number 


2.3 


Percent  '  Percent 


Percent  •  Percent 


Percent  •  Percent 


1/ 


100 


100 


100 


Number 
1+83 
2.2 


Number 


k.k 


Number 
197 
3.0 


79 
2.5 


Number 
103 
2.k 


Number 
108 

1.5 


100 


Number 
183 

1.5 


1/  Less  than  1  percent. 

2/  Frequency  of  use  of  lamb  was  not  ascertained  for  3  respondents  in  the  February  survey. 
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Table  75. — Replies  to  the  question,   "What  cut  of  lamb  do  you  and  your  family  like 
most?", Sacramento,  Calif.,  I956 


Cut 


Homemakers  who  use  lamb 


All  users 


Frequent 
users 


Moderate 
users 


Infrequent 
users 


Chops  

Leg 

Breast  

Shank  

Shoulder  roast  - 

Patties  

Stew  meat  

Other  

No  preference  -- 
Not  ascertained 


Percent 

59 
32 

1 


1/ 
1/ 


Percent 

57 

29 

2 

1 


Percent 

60 
35 

1 

3 

1 


N\miber  of  homemakers 


2/-. 


288 


79 


Percent 

58 
32 


108 


1/  Less  than  1  percent. 

2/  Frequency  of  use  of  lamb  was  not  ascertained  for  3  homemakers, 


Table  76. — Relation  between  size  of  household  and  cut  of  lamb  liked  most,  Sacramento, 

Calif.,  1956 


Cut 


Size  of  household 


Small 


Medium 


Large 


Leg 

Chops  

Breast  

Shank  

Shoulder  roast  

Patties  

Stew  meat  

No  preference  

Other  

Not  ascertained  

Total 

Number  of  hcmemakers 


Percent 

32 
55 


100 


127 


Percent 

30 

62 

2 

k 

1 


100 


115 


Percent 

37 

57 

2 


100 


kS 
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Table  77. --Relation  between  family  income  level  and  cut  of  lamb  liked  most,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

1956 


Cut  liked  most 


Income  group 


High 


Middle 


Chops  

Leg 

Breast  

Shank  

Shoulder  roast  - 

Patties  

Stew  meat  

Other  

Not  ascertained 
No  preference  -- 


Percent 

61 

36 

1 


Total 


Number  of  horaemakers 


1/ 


72 


100 


107 


100 


81 


1/  Income  was  not  ascertained  for  28  respondents. 


Table  78 ---Proportion  of  homemalcers  using  each  cut  of  lamb  in  the  year  preceding  the  February  and 
June  surveys,  by  frequency  of  use  of  lamb,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  1956 


Homemakers  who  used  lamb 


February 


June 


Frequent  users 


February 


June 


Moderate  users 


February 


Infrequent  users 


February 


June 


Leg 

Chops  

Breast  

Flank  

Neck 

Shank  

Shoulder  roast  — 

Patties  

Stew  meat  


Number  of 
horaemakers 


Percenti/ 


Percen- 


ti/ 


Percen 
90 
98 
35 
8 
18 
1+1 
52 
31 
32 


tl/ 


Perce 


nti/ 


Percen' 


tl/ 


.ti/ 


Percen' 


tl/ 


Percen 


ti/ 


^83 


98 


197 


79 


103 


108 


183 


1/  Percentages  add  to  more  than  100  because  some  homemakers  used  more  than  1  cut. 


Table  79- 


-Proportion  of  homemakers  using  each  cut  of  lamb  in  the  year  preceding  the  February  and 
June  surveys,  by  size  of  household,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  1956 


Size  of  household 


February 


Large 


February 


June   "February 


Percent- 


17 


Percent- 


V 


Leg 

Chops  

Breast  

Flank  

Neck 

Shank  

Shoulder  roast 

Patties  

Stew  meat  


Number  of  homemakers 


231 


115 


Percent-^  :  Per  cent- 


171 


\e 


81 


1/  Percentages  add  to  more  than  100  because  some  homemakers  used  more  than  1 


Table  80. — Proportion  of  homemakers  using  each  cut  of  lamb  in  the  year  preceding  February  and  June 
surveys,  by  income  groups,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  1956 


Income  group 


High 


February  :  June 


Middle 


February 


February  :  J'one 


^ 


Perce 


^ 


^^ 


in 


Percent 


V 


Percent 


V 


Leg 

Chops  

Breast  

f^lank 

Nech.  

Shank  

Shoulder  roast 

Patties  

Stew  meat  


Number  of  homemakers 


72 


91 


107 


61 
91+ 
21 
h 
6 
20 
30 
2U 

iL 

17^ 


151+ 


1/  Percentages  add  to  more  than  100  because  some  homemakers  used  more  than 


Table  8I. — Purchase  of  selected  cuts  of  lamb  in  the  week  preceding  the  interview,  February  and 
June  surveys,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  1956 


Homemakers  -vrtio  use  lamb 

Cut 

All  users      .  Frequent  users   .  Moderate  users   .  Infrequent  users 

February  '  June   "February  "  June   "February  '  June   "February  "  Jime 

Percent  ;  Percent  ;  Percent  ;  Percent  :  Percent  ;  Percent  ;  Percent  ;  Percent 

32    :   32    :   61    :   58    :   35    :   29    :    6    :    8 

7    ."    7    :   12    :   10    :    6    :    7    :    2    :    3 

II+    :   10    :   21    :   16    :   15    :    7    :    7    :    1+ 

1+3    :   1+1    :   71+    :   69    :   51    :   1+1    :   11    :   12 

T^o-  __ 

Other  cuts  

All  cuts  

Number  of  home- 
makers  1/ 

288    •  1+83    •   98    •  197    ■   79    ■  103    ■  108    '•     183 

^7 Frequency  of  use  of  lajnb  was  not  ascertained  for  3  respondents  in  the  February  survey. 
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Table  82. — Replies  to  the  question,  asked  of  those  who  bought  lamb  in  the  week 
preceding  the  interview:  "How  much  did  you  buy?",  Sacramento,  Calif.,  1956 


Pounds  bought 
in  a  week 


HomemaJsers  who  bought  each  cut  of  lamb  the  preceding 
week 


All  cuts 


Feb.  :  June 


Leg 


Feb. 


June 


Chops 


Feb. 


June 


Other 


Feb. 


June 


1  or  less  

1  +  to  2 

2  +  to  3  

3  +  to  U — 

4  +  to  5  

5  +  to  6 - 

6  +  to  7  

7  +  to  8  

8  +  to  9  — 

More  than  9  

Did  not  buy  

Not  ascertained  

Total  

Number  of  home- 
makers  


Per- 
cent 

Ik 

32 

18 

11 

10 

k 

3 
k 

1 
3 


Per- 
cent 

20 

33 
16 


Per- 
cent 


Per- 
cent 


Per- 
cent 

Ik 

31 

2k 
5 
1 


Per- 
cent 

22 

33 

16 

3 


1/ 


1/ 


83 


85 
2 


25 


23 
3 


Per- 
cent 

5 

12 

k 
8 
2 

1 


1 

1 

66 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


125 


200   :  125 


200 


125   :  200 


125 


Per- 
cent 

2 

5 

k 

3 
2 
2 

1/ 


78 
3 


100 


200 


Pounds .Pounds .Pounds .Pounds .Pounds .Pounds .Pounds .Pounds 


Median  quantity  bought:  2.2  :  1.9  :  ^.8  :  k.3   :  I.7  :  I.5 


1.9 


3.0 


1/  Less  than  1  percent. 
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Tab].e  83. — Reasons  homemakers  gave  in  the  February  survey  for  liking  the  less  frequently  used  cuts  of 

lamb,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  I956 


Homemakers  who  use 


Breast,  flank 


Stew  meat 


Preparation:  

Quick,  easy  to  cook  

Can  prepare  well  

Prefer  broiled  meat  

Good  for  stew,  roast  

Good  for  barbecue,  skishkabob  

Like  it  stuffed 

Can  be  fixed  many  ways  

Goes  well  with  other  foods  

Miscellaneous  

Taste:  

Good,  tasty  

Distinctive,  individual  

Juicy,  succulent  

Delicate,  mild  

Delicious,  appetizing  

Unspecified,  just  like  taste  

Miscellaneous  

Variety:  

Adds  variety  to  meals  

Don't  like  lamb  but  use  for  change  

Economy:  

Not  too  expensive  

Little  waste  

Right  amount  for  self,  family  

Goes  further,  makes  several  meals  

Texture:  

Tender,  soft  — - 

Looks  good  

Lean,  meaty  

Slices  well  

Like  bones  

Not  greasy  

Miscellaneous  

Health:  

Good  for  you  

Easy  to  digest  

High  nutritional  value  

Not  fattening  

Good  for  sick  people  

Recommended  by  doctor  

Miscellaneous  

Odor 

General:  

Unspecified — just  like  it  

Someone  in  family  likes  it  

Favorable  comparison  with  other  meats  

Habit,  tradition,  family  pattern  

Miscellaneous  

Not  ascertained  

Nothing  liked  


Number  of  homemakers 


iT 


63 


37 


U2 


26 


Percent  -I 
31 


in 


13 


13 


16 


13 


27 


75 


1/  Percentages  add  to  more  than  their  subtotals  and  these  add  to  more  than  100  because  some  respond- 
ents gave  more  than  1  reason. 
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Table  8^. — Reasons  homeniEikers  gave  in  the  February  survey  for  not  using  some  cuts  of  lamb, 

Calif.,  1956 


Homemakers  who  do  not  use 


Shoulder 
roast 


26 


18 


18 


Breast, 

flank,  neck, 

shank 


Habit:  

Never  thought  of  it 
Prefer  other  cuts  — 
Never  heard  of  it  -- 
Not  used  in  parents' 
Miscellaneous  

Cost:  

Too  much  waste  

Cut  too  large  for  self,  family  

Expensive,  not  worth  the  price  

Miscellaneous ■ 

Preparation:  

Takes  too  much  time  

Trouble  preparing  

Unfsuniliarity  with  ways  of  preparing  

Limited  uses  

Hard  to  use  cold  as  leftovers  

Miscellaneous  

Texture:  

Fat,  greasy  

Bony 

Tough,  gristly  

Prefer  to  make  own 

Doesn't  look  good  

Miscellaneous  

Taste:  -  — - 

Just  don't  like  the  taste  

Strong,  rancid •' 

Muttony  

Lacks  flavor  

Funny,  peculiar,  unpleasant  

Don't  like  seasoning  in  ground  lamb  

Different  

Miscellaneous  

Health:  

Can't  eat  much  meat  

Doesn't  agi-ee  with  me 

Miscellaneous  

Availability:  

Stores  don't  carry  

Not  always  fresh  

Not  always  young  

Miscellaneous  

Odor:  • 

Don't  like  odor  while  cooking  

Just  don't  like  odor  

Strong,  rancid,  heavy  

Funny,  peculiar,  odd  

General:  

Family  or  someone  in  family  doesn't  like  lamb 

Just  don't  like   lajnb 

Prefer  other  meats  

Past  experience — any  branch  of  military 

service ■ — 

Past  experience- -mutton,  lamb  not  fresh  

Miscellaneous  

Not  ascertained  


Number  of  homemakers 


2/ 


2/ 


2/ 


2/ 


2/ 


16 


IF 


18 


26 


2/ 


2/ 


2/ 


17 


32 


19 


IT 


2/ 


2/ 


30 


13 


19 


191 


225 


213 


"T/  Percentages  add  to  more  than  their  subtotals  and  these  add  to  more  than  100  because 
Its  gave  more  than  1  reason. 


respond- 


Less  than  1  percent. 
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Table  85. — Homeraakers '  use  of  beef,  pork,  veal,  and  lamb,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  1956 


Homemakers  who— 

Homemakers 

Meat 

Use 

Do  not  use 

Total 

■Rrio-P 

Percent 

99 
87 
70 
62 

Percent 

1 
13 
30 
38 

Percent 

100 

100 
100 
100 

Number 

778 
778 
778 
778 

PrM-lr       -_ ____ 

ypal   --  

Lamb 

Table  86. — Relation  between  use  of  lamb  and  use  of  beef,  pork,  and  veal,  SacreanentOj 

Calif.,  1956 


Homeraa-kers  who  use 

Homemakers  who — 

Use  lamb       :   Do  not  use  lamb 

■RaQ-p         _ 

Percent        !       Percent 

100          :         98 

88         :        85 

74         :        6k 

of  homemakers  

Number 

778         :        778 

Table  87. — Frequency  of  use  of  beef,  pork,  lamb,  and  veal,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  I956 


1/  Less  than  1  percent. 


Homemakers 

who  use — 

Frequency  of  use 

Beef 

Pork 

Lamb 

Veal 

More  often  than  once  a  week  - 

Percent 

dk 

lU 
2 
1/ 

Percent 
33 

he 

20 

1 

Percent 

18 
h3 
37 

Percent 

9 

hi 
U1+ 

V 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Number  of  homemakers 

773 

675 

^483 

5i+8 
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